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cnrelul record of events in chronological 
order collected by hard work nnd 
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reading and is a carefully knit account 
of day-to-day happening* in the coun- 
try since Chiang-Kai-shek’s visit to 
India. It will, we believe, be very 
useful to Journalists, historians and 
students of politics. No library, private 
or public, can afford to be without 
this book. 



To 

The sweet and loving memory of 
The Great Indian Woman 

■Kssturba Gandhi 

The wife of Mahatma Gandhi, wlm died in Ilis 
Majesty’s .Tail on Tuesday, the 22nd Febniaiy, imi, 
leading a life of scTX’icc and sacrifice of the liighesi 
order. 



PREFACE 


The stiuggle for freedom of the country has always 
been given the first attention by her people. To wrestthat 
freedom from her foreign rulers or to defend it against 
her aggressors, they have made unique sacrifices. This 
has been exampiified by Russia, China, France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Yugo Slavia, Greece and others in the 
present war. India, to wrest that freedom has earnestly 
made two big efforts, one in the year 1857, known com- 
monly as' “The Indian Mutiny”, and the other the 
present one in the year 1942. About the first much 
literature is available and about the present this 
volume is the first of its kind. 

The present struggle was not India’s own choice ; it 
has been thrust upon her • by the force of circumstances. 
It was intended to be non-violent, but the Congress that 
prepared the atmosph I’e, and sounded the call, was 
• soon swept away, without initiating the struggle. The 
people, unguided have f jugh^ the struggle in their own 
wa\ , excited b}’’ the arrest of their leaders. The Con- 
gress leaders, have not yet made up with the Govern- 
ment. In that sense the struggle is on. 

The book is not intended as a Congress case, as 
for that purpose many secret documents that the 
- C'- ngress may be in possession of. may have to be 
produced. The book is only a chronicle or a history, 
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giving the description of events as they oceurcch Oiily 
those things have been given which linve come nut in 
papers and periodicals of repute or. in Congress 
Publication^. Louis Fislier’s articles, and the Govermnef 
resolutions on the molestation of Indian Women, aial 
the evneuation of Rangoon have not been ijis-'’rtrii. 
because of the ban p?it on by the Goverment. 

In the book articles, statements, rcsolnli'^rs. and 
answers to questions by the persons, and tin- pir- 
tics concerned have bcon given in full, ss tlc'ir 
full import has led to tho shaping of events, .'Vttcnipts 
to give extracts, divorced from their context, hav» 
been avoided, thinidng them as useless, and faithless. 

A brief chapter on Mahatma Gandhi has j»!m> 
been given ns he is the princiiial figure in tin' strnggh . 
Wliat ])rominent men of fie' world have said about 
him is also given. 

TJic mithor has to tlnnk the editor of Ga ModcTf- 
Rc vdew from which perioilica! he has dra n-'a'steiisivcly. 

Aijy sugge.st.ion fowanls the ini[)rt>vrni‘:!it of tl-.e 
book ' ill be grule'ull) received. 


DARItAHA SIXGH. 
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CHAPTER I 

1942 


This has been one of the most important and event- 
tful years in tlie history'' of India. Early in the month of 
Pebruary the strong and costly Eastern Naval Fortress 
-of India, Singapore, fell to the Japanese. A wave of 
-consternation and helplessness began to spread all over 
-India. Soon the battle of Burmah began in right 
• earnest. 

At that time Marshal Cliiang Kai-Shek, the gene- 
-■Talissimo of China, visited India. He \vas accompanied 
by his great wife, IMadame Chiang Kai-Shek, on whom, 
^people all over the world agree in showering praise for 
Jher courage, ability, hard- work and extreme earnestness. 
The General and the i\Iadame were warmly welcomed 
by the whole of India, olQ&cial as well as non-official. The 
'Congi’css leaders, like Jawahar Lai and Maulana Abut 
. -TCalam Azad, were given an opportunity to • meet them., 
'Gandhiji was first of all denied an ojsportuinty of meeting 
them as they were not allowed to go to Wardha. But 
-later on, to satisfy the general feeling prevalent all 
over, Gandhiji came to Calcutta ahd the two met. Ifc 
'•was a xmique opportunity when the two great men of 
the two ‘neighbouring, most thickly populated and 
afflicted countries^ one in the process of being swallowed 
up and the other already swallowed up, humiliated and 
^ampoverished, but sizzling and struggling, met eaefe 



other. .'.Tlie General stayed in India only for a short while. 
I^Hiile parting, he gave the following message to the 
people of India. It was released from the Government 
House, Calcutta. His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek said : — 

“Since 'my arrival in this country, I liavc found to. 
my great satisfaction that tl^erc exists among the peo;)lc 
of India unanimotis determination to ojipose aggression 

China and India comprise one half of world’s 

population Our two {)coplcs arc peace-loving hy 

nature. To-day they have not only identical interests 
but also the same destiny. For this reason they jire 
in duty bound to side with the nnti-aggression countries 
and fight shoulder to sliouldcr in onlcr to secure n-al 

peace for the whole world Tiie present struggle is 

one between Freedom and .Slavery, between Ligiit and 
Darkness, between Good ai\d Evil, bc-tween Il<'sislnnce 
and Aggression Lastly, I sincerely impe and I con- 

fidently believe that bur ally, Great Jdritain. without 
waiting for any demands on the pari of the {>cojjilc of 
India, will, ns speedily ns possible, give them n a! poUtien! 

power .....1 am of opinion that this would i)o the wp.esl 

policy ” 

The Jladjxme also gave lu'r irnprx'ssions in tn« nU)r:ib!e 
words. 

• Xo tire women of India she said, “I Itavr Icsr^n ?.<> 
short a Uruo heni and India is such a huge coun'trV that 
it is goijjg to tala: jnc some time tf> realiv dig.'sf a Jett 
have seen. But one tiling whieh has iniprrts^-,l ju% 
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one of the many things, is the fact that ihe women of India, 
like ihe women of China, will have to take a iremendo^u 
'part in ihe rcconsiruciion of ihe conniry. I liavc met 
quite a number of leaders among 'Indian women and I 
am full of hope that the women of India will be able tc 
fulfil that destiny, and I am grcaily impressed by tlu 
selfless qualitj" .of the women whom I have met . Anc 
if they are reprc.scntativcs of Indian women, I assure you 

India has an even more glorious future than her past has 
been.” , 

To the Indian press she said. “War has to Ijc fought 
not only with bullets and with artillery and aeroplanes 
it has to be fought by ' the press. You have a tremen 
dous influence over the people. The press in China to 
day reflects the will of the people, the heart of tia 
people. Not only does it reflect but it is also the mculdei 
of opinion. And you have, therefore, a tremendou 
responsibility. Voices die out, but the printed won 
seems to live on in the mind of the reader. I hope yoi 
will not take the easy way of writing tlic sensationa 
but the more fundamental and honest way of writinj 
what you think the people should know in order t( 
educate mass opinion. That is my message to yoi 

She also remarked about China, “We have ni 
clear-eut religious sections as in India. Religion ha 
more or' less become part of our life. Politics is no 
„ coloured by religion. We are all Chinese. We are al 
one.” 

-She also observed, “It has 'been possible to put^ uj 
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this gigantic struggle, because we fed ii is better to die 
iJuiti to become slaves, and to have our children and children** 
chUdren becoync slaves because we arc delcnnincrl to see 
that China is once for all freed from Jajiaiic.sc nggres* 
sion.” 

Soon after the General .and his wife had left India, 
Sir Stafford Cripps came in with *a just and final solu- 
tion of the Indian constitutional problem.’ He promised 
Ipdia that after the liostilities had ceased, sJeps would 
be taken by which the realisation of self-government in 
India be made possible at the earliest, with the rights for 
any province to join the Indian Union or secede from 
it at an}’ time thereafter. Cripps consulted a largo num- 
ber of Indian leaders of different parties and coimnu- 
riitics but nothing came ouU He wont away jind his 

projiosals were withdrawn. 

Tlvcn followed a period of recrimination of Indian 

leaders of the Congress by the British GovernmenU In 
tins period Burmah also fell to the Japanese. Gandhiji 
juid the other leadens of the country htc.une very 
approlicnsivc. The ‘Quit India’ .niovtinent was oudved. 
Of course tlio aullior w;us Gmulliiji himself. The pro- 
posal for the movement was disoiissed hv- the Working 
Committee of the Congress in an infurmat meotmgnnd 
again in a forma! meeting and was then »p[>ri)ved. Ihe 
mailer was tlicn fnudly referred lo the nu cting of A.U 
C. C. held in Bombay on August T. Tlu* A. 1. C. C 
fuhnitted the Quit India movo.mcnt and s.i{iftionr<l 
Civil Disobedience on n mass scale in the entirr rotintry 
under the lendership of Gandhiji. Tin- mnttrr vas d*^'i- 
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ded on August 8 at 10 p.m. when'lo f the whole ni^ht' 
even was not allowed to pass over. By 5 a.m. on August 
9, all the Congress leaders, members of the Working 
Committee and many members of A.I.C.C. were clapped 
in and despatched' away. Mahatma Gandhi’s plan, of 
course, was to write, to the Viceroy whom he always 
regarded as a sincere man and his friend, seek his inter^' 
view with his hands strengthened by the formal .accep*' 
tance of his leadership by the country and permission ' 
given to him by the country to start mass civil disobe^ 
dience movement in a manner, he thought fit, and at a 
moment, he considered opportune, and explore with him 
all avenues of settlement of the Indian problem. At 8 a.m. 
on August 9 the people of India heard the news on ’the' 
air ■with a heav^’’ heart. 

Then followed a period of lawlessness and unheard ' of 
repression in the whole country and the reactions of the 
public to that measure. Many unfortunate and undesir- 
able things happened. This went on for about six 
months with great severity. These disturbances consider- 
ably hindered. the war effort of the Government. Although 
the Government has succeeded in controlling the distur- 
bances. Yet the resentment of the people against the 
British and the British Government is deepening every 
hour. 

Then at the close of the year, Gandhiji, from the pri- 
son,^ wrote* a letter to the V^iceroy in "which he deplored 
the disturbances in the country and the Viceroy "wrote to 
him in return holding Gandhiji and his colleagues entirely. 
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responsible. Then followed a long correspondence of 
recrimination and counter-recrimination. 

Thus ended the year 1942. Mahatma Gandlii, Jaw.ahnr 
Lai, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sardar Patel, Rajondar 
Prasad, Pant and a host of other Congress leaders of 
great eminence had been by then still in the jails, in 
unknown places. Mahadev Desai had died inside the 
jaiL Many more Congressmen and non-Gongressmen 
were also in jails. A large number of people had laid 
down their lives. i^Iany ladies had become widows ami n 
large number of cliildren orphans. Tliis is the struggle for 
freedom and this is the priee. 

And yet the goal is far off. But the yearning is ever 
the keener. Gandhiji is living. With him India's phase 
of the struggle for freedom will be over. God has given 
him a suincicntly long life and will give hitn riur.-. G i:i ku 
and India arc synonyms. 



CHAPTER II 
Mahatma Gandhi 

He is a lean, frail and somewhat small figure. He 
'has got long arms, sharp nose, broad forehead and 
-penetrating eyes. His age is 76. When he sits on the 
.pulpit, among a vast humanity, most impatient, most 
•restive and eager to listen to him, he hypnotises it to a 
*pindrop silence, as if by a magic wand, and converts it 
•entirely to liis own way of thinking. He speaks clearly, 
-distinctly, and without emotion or emphasis as though 
•dropping jewels into a golden bowl, unmindful of aught 
•else, counting once and making no mistake. 

His dress is only a loin-cloth of Khaddar gracefully 
•done around his hips. His diet consists of fruits and 
•milk, 

, He is India’s greatest political leader holding the 
.‘ground since 1920. All other leaders, great and 
•small; with widely different views, have only to nod 
Ttheir heads in his presence. The adversary hesitates 
'to interview him for fear of conversion and loss of 
ground. He is a man of strong will and wonderful 
.persuasive powers. He is not a magician but his 
-achievement of results points that he acts magically. 
^He is a man of unshakable will and indefatigable 
energy. At his will he sets , up movements, stops them 
-and revives them. He knows the proper moment 
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T^'hen it can be done and the others are helpless... 
Masses are attached to him and by waving a little finger- 
he makes them play to his tune. They have an affection 
and reverence for him. 

He is the greatest living man of to-day. , They 
compare him to Clirist and Krislina and so on and yet. 
he stands by himself. Love and affection is his motto-. 
He is on his bended knees to compel response in others 
by touching their finer chords. Hatred and dislike are 
not known to him. He may not like the action of' 
others, but he would not cease liking them. To shua 
the evil and not the evil-doer has been his practice-. 
The evil-doer has only to come near him to fall under his. 
spell of conversion. 

He is the richest man in the world and yet the- 
poorest. IMjllions come into his hands and yet he has- 
not claimed a pie as his own. Wlierever he goes, 
people shower money on him and he gives it for the- 
national use. He is the king of kings. The honour- 
done to him is ever envied by kings and emperors- 
Give him the riches of the world, he will kick them j, 
offer him the kingdom of the whole world, he will, 
refuse it. 

Many take him as a great- and astute politician and; 
many others call him a great saint. But his character- 
and the way he has shaped events show that ,he is at, 
once a great saint and a great politician. He has been, 
the dictator, willingly accepted, of the Congress for the^ 
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last 25 years. lie is the Congress and the Congress isi 
his. He has run a eurrpnt of freedom into the masses 
and his name is on their lips next to God’s. 

He is one of India’s greatest soeial reformers wliose 
name is sure to pass down to posterity. It is clue to- 
him that untouchability, not only in India but all the- 
world over, is fast vanishing. His liistorie fast unlo- 
death will ever remain fresh in the minds of ])coj)le. 
The low-born have found space to move about and air- 
to breathe. Hindu-Muslim unity has been tiic breath 
of his nostrils not for any political purposes but for- 
amicable human Ihnng, But for political power and the- 
presence of the third party this would have been an. 
accomplished fact. 

He is simplicit)’- and sincerity personified. He- 
has inculcated in the minds of people thfc habit of simple- 
living and sincere thinking. He is an institution in', 
himself. 

He is the heart and soul of India. He is the pride- 
and glory of India. His services and sacrifices for- 
India will always remain unique. All the councillors^ 
judges, ministers and other officers of the Government,, 
in civil as well as military, and a host of minor bene-, 
ficiaries in the government service, and industrialists, 
and mill-owners owe their ranks and riches directly or 
indirectly to him. For their sake he has been beaten,, 
'^harassed and imprisoned and he has fasted several times.iL 
The service to his motherland h^ always been his. 
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motto and no amount of sacrifice has been too much foi- 
‘him in that diretition.’ x 

Gandhiji has been to the jail first of all in 1921, soon 
•after Chaura Chauri ineident. He got abscess, was 
•operated upon and then freed after two years. He was 
put inside the jail in 1930 for starting mass civil disobe- 
'dience and was set free after six months. He was 
•again jailed in 1932, after his return from England where 
'-he had gone to represent the case of India in the second 
Round Table Conference. He was released after- the 
■'famous Poona Pact. In the year 1933 he was again 
.jailed for starting individual civil disobedience but was 
•enlarged on the conclusion of the Gandhi-Irwin pact. 
'Recently he was jailed on August 9, 1942, and released ia 
1944 on medical grounds. 

Gandhiji has fasted several times to produce a moral 
pressure either on men around him or the Government. 
•First of all he undertook a fast of seven days in 1913 
•while in South Africa to cure the moral lapse of the men 
'of his ashram. The effect was wonderful. He then 
-fasted for three days in India in 1915 to consolidate the 
•labour strike., The strike was a success. He then fasted 
•for 21 days on account of Hindu-Muslim dissension in 
1924. He again undertook a fast unto death as a protest 
-against the introduction of communal electorates for the 
‘depressed classes under the Communal Award in. 
•■September 1932. He took another fast in the same year 
-for one week as a penance against the Hindus being 
‘lethargic in the matter of carrying out Harijan uplift 
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programme. Another fast nnto death he ventured in 
{Rajkot in 1939 to induce Thakar Sahib to implement his 
.promise of reforms but broke it on Viceroy’s intervention, 
-agreeing to adjudication by the Chief Justice of the 
‘Federal Court, Sir Maurice Gwycr, whose judgment went 
•in his favoiu'. Another fast he undertook on Fcbrviary 10, 
1943, wliile in jail, insisting on being put among tlie 
{members of the Working Committee to consider the 
whole situation, or on being convinced that he was in 
'"the wrong as he could not be merely a licipless witness 
•to what was happening in his country. Nothing came 
out. But it was nothing short of a mi racle that lie was 
•safe through the ordeal. 

Gandhiji is a great English and Gujarati writer. He 
has written much. He has been the Editor of “Nawa- 
Jiwan,” “Yoimg India ” and “Harijan” for several years. 
.There have also been Gujarati edition of the same. He 
•is always sparing in words and phrases. His sentences 
' are short and pithy. They have clearness and perspicuity 
•of their own. His witings reveal simplicity of thought, 
-sincerity of purpose, profound wisdom, iron will and 
mastery of language. He has written not only on politics, 
but .religious, social, educational, moral, sexual and 
^economical subjects also with the same force and 
‘Convincingness. His writings will always have freshness 
■and vigour* His gramophone record on his .‘belief on 
miseen power’ will- ever be read and listened, with 
{immense pleasure and admiration. 

Gandhiji has all along been an experimenter on 




'Iwdy of such a man but the light in liim, which is from 
divine flame of truth and love, cannot be put out.” — 

Sir S. Radliakrishnan* 
“ Gandhiji would go down in history probably as 
India’s greatest hero of modern times. Britain would 
lemember him as one warrior who fought best on empty 
stomaclu” — The Housian Post in Texas. 

“Mr, Gandlxi is one of the greatest tliinlcers and 
s!(^ders of our time. I believe he is quite sincere. He is 
i;he greatest single influence in India, or at best in All- 
India Congress.” — Sir Stafford Cripps. 

' “Believe me or not, Mahatma ^Gandhi, who is the 
.prophet and inspirer of millions of under-fed and semi- 
literate Indians, is one of the five most influential men 
in the world. He is the most impressive personaUty I 
■have ever met.” — Mr. Bichard Basuine, the noted U. S. A., 
'■•war correspondent. 

“Mr. Gandhi, by sheer dint of sufferings and sacrifices 
In the cause of the coimtry, to-day is enshrined in the 
hearts of many Indians and occupies a position of in- 
fluence among the masses of India which no other could 
•claim.” — Sir S. H. Ghaznavi. 

- ' “Mahatma Gandhi is the St. Paul of our own days.’*^ 

Bomain Bolland. 

“What I value most in any one is his sincerity, his 
'devotion, his courage, his selflessness, his indifference to 
praise or blame or to public opinion, his harmlessness, 
liis brotherliness. He who gives Ihese to the world gives 





to it infinitely more than those ,wh9 give laws and scheraeSf. 
doctrines and dogmas. Such a man is Gandhi .” — George 
S. Arundale. 

. “ There are certain cardinal religious virtues where- 
on Mahatma Gandhi lays most stress. The first is 
called Truth, the second is Ahinsa and the third is- 
Brahmacharya (chastity). He holds that through them, 
an abiding work may be done in this world by mortal' ' 
man in the fear of God. 

“The two things whereby Mahatma Gandhi’s name- 
will live hundreds of years hence, are (1) his Khaddar 
programme, and (2) his practice of Satyagraha.’J — C. 
Andrews. 

.“We are fortunate and should be grateful that fate- 
has bestowed upon us so luminous a contemporary — 
beacon to the generations to come .” — Albert Einstein. _ 

“The Mahatma is a force for moderation, for reason, 
for practicability in politics. And India can ill-afford to... 
do without him either now or for as long a time as one 
can foresee. 

“If Mahatma Gandhi is so full of meaning and value 
to us in India, it is no less true that his life and work 
possess a meaning to the world outside, which at the 
present time is so much distracted by wars and threats- 
of war .” — Sir Mirza Mohammad Ismail^ 

“India "has the glory of being led by one who is a 
man among men and yet, what is a puzzle to the contem- 

<r * * 

porary world, has developed into a miracle, a frail ’.being 



•who is a real phenomenon, a Sthilhaparajna, an Avtar^ 
one "who has elevated politics to the sublimity of a religion,, 
charged the conflicts of society with a high ethical and’ 
humanitarian touch, and strives to hasten the advent of' 
that far off dmne event, the parliament of the man and. 
the federation of the world.” — Patiabhi Sitaramaya. 

. “Though his value of activity lies in practical 
politics, Peoples’s minds have been struck by the analogy 
of his character with that of the great masters, whose- 

spiritual inspiration comprehends and yet transcends, 

all varied manifestations of humanity, and makes the 
face of worldliness turn to the light that comes from, 
eternal source of wisdom.” — Rabindranath Tagore. 

. “He is a great man. He is one of the greatest 

men of the world. He is dominated by high spiritual 

ideals. Whether these ideals are always praticable 
in our difBcult world is another question.” — General' 
Smuts. 

“Mr. Gandhi ranks "with Sun-Yatsen as the maker of" 
New Asia., Mr. Gandhi is not just George Fox, George 
Washington, or Lt Frances of Assisi but I suggest that 
he has the main in gredients of each in mixture with- 
personal goodness, keen nationalism, deep Hindu under-- 
' standing of man and the world, dialectic faddiness, a 
passion for social reform and an extremely astute politi- 
cal sense. Mr. Gandhi is the greatest Indian of his. 
time and one of the greatest of aU sons of Asia.” — > 
Doctor William Patton, former Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India. 
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“He is a man who 'owns nothing and wants nothing. 
"Who loves all mankind as liis own family, who sees truth 
' clearly and pursues it unflinehingl}’, who fears his God 
' only and whom no earthly potentate can buy or cajole. 
-Attainment of universal peace, universal brotherhood 
•aind universal love is peculiarly his Avork and mission of 
his life. Good men ovill seek him and listen to him. 
-Difficullies ovill be brought to Jiim and Ids wisdom and 
-influence ovill be sought. He is on such a pinnacle that 
■ he need not mind confession of failure Avhich to others 
W'ill be humiliation and loss of prestige. When the 
- supreme moment has come and the Avorld in distress calls, 
■'what shall keep him back.” — 

Sir, Sirinivas 



CHAPTER ra 
Cripps Proposals 

In the early March of 1912 rumours were set afioat 
that the British Govermnent had unanimously made xip 
their mind to give India some real, power toxvards self- 
determination and in a xvay which would he acceptable 
to all parties and interests lixing there. 

V 

Then the folloxving official statement was jnade in 
the House of Commons on 11th, March ; — 

T 

“The crisis in the affaii'S of India ai'ising out of the 
Japanese advance has made Britain xvish to rally aU the 
forces of Indian life to guard their land from the menace 
of the invader. In August 1940, a statement was made 
about the aims and policy which we arc pressing in 
India. . This amounted in short to a jjromise that as 
soon as possible after the war India should attain 
Dominion Status in full freedom and equalit}’’ xvith this 
country and other Dorhinioils under a constitution to 
be framed by Indians by agreement amongst themselves 
acceptable to the main elements in the Indian national 
life. 

Britain’s Obligations. 

“This xvas, of course, .subject’ to the; fulfilment of 
oxir obligations for the protection of minorities, including 
the depressed classes and our treaty obligation to the 
Indian States and to a settlement of certain lesser 
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matters arising out of our long association ivith the 
fortunes of Indian Sub-oontinent. ^ 

“However, in order to clothe these general declarations 
with precision and to comdnce all classes, races and 
creeds in India of our sincere resolve the war cabinet have 
agreed unitedly upon conclusions for present and future 
action which, if accepted by India as a whole', would 
avoid alternative, dangers of either that the resistance 
of a powerful mmority might impose an indefinite veto 
upon the wishes of the majority or that a majority 
decision might be taken which would be resisted to a 
point destructive of internal harmony and fatal to the 
setting Uf) of a new constitution. 

Defence of India 

“We had thought of setting forth immediately the 
terms of this attempt by a constructive contribution 
to aid India in the realisation of full self-government. 
We are, however, apprehensive that to make a public 
annomicement at such a moment as this might do more 
harm tlian good. We must first assure ourselves that 
our scheme would thus promote a reasonable and practi- 
cal measure of acceptance and thus promote concentra- 
tion of all thoughts and energies upon the defence of the 

native soil. 

1 

“We should iU-serve the common cause if we made a 
declaration which would be rejected by the essential ele- 
ments in the Indian political world and which would 
provoke firm constitutional and communal disputes at a 
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moment when the enemy is at the gates of India. 

“ Accordingly, we propose to send a member of the 
war cabinet to India to satisfy himself on the spot by 
personal consultations that the conclusions upon which 
we are agreed and which we believe represent a j ust and 
final solution will achieve their purpose. The Lord 
Privy Seal and the Leader of the House, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, has volunteered to undertake this task. He 
carries with him the full confidence of His Majesty’s 
Government and he will strive in their name to 
procure the necessary measure of assent not only from 
the Hindu majority but also from those great minorities 
among which the Muslims are most numerous and on 
many grounds prominent. 

Military Situation. ^ 

“The Lord Privy Seal will at the same time consult 
with the Viceroy and the . Commander-in-Chief on the 
military situation, bearing always in mind ,the paramount 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government by every 
means in their power to shield the people of India from 
the perils which now beset them. >We must remember 
that India, has a great part to play in, the world struggle 
for freedom and that her helping hand must be extended 
in loyal comradeship to the valiant Chinese people who 
have fought alone so long. , , , . 

“We must remember also that India . is one of the 
bases from which the strongest ,coTin.ter-blows must be 
struck at the advance of tyranny and aggression. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps will set out as soon, as convenient 



and suitable arrangements can be made. He will 
command in his task lieart-felt good wishes of all parts 
nf the House and meanwhile no words will be spoken or 
debates held here or in India which would add to the 
burden he has assumed in his mission, or lessen the 
prospects of good result. During Sir Stafford Cripps* 
absence from Parliament his duties as Leader will be 
discharged by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden.” 

It was a happy si^ that the British Government 
had moved a step forward. But formicating their own 
scheme instead of asking India to submit her oivn was 
an ill-omen. Moreover, to promise ' something at an 
xmcertain date instead of the present was Cl-coneeived. 
Besides, a reference to the offer of 1940 was an 
undesirable feature. Even then India anxiously awaited 
the proposals. 

Towards the close of the month of March the Lord 
Privy Seal, Sir Stafford Cripps, who had just before acted 
as the British Ambassador at Moscow was sent to India 
by an aeroplane. Soon after his arrival Sir Stafford had 
interviews with the Congress leaders and leaders of 
Hindu Mahasabha, Muslim League and Sikhs, the 
members of Princes Chamber and a few other important 
people. Then on March 24 the following draft declara- 
tion relating to the British war cabinet’s new constitution 
for India was issued : — 

“The conclusions of the British war cabinet set out 
below are those which Sir Stafford Cripps has brought 
with him for discussion with Indian leaders, and the 
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question as to whether they will b^e implemented wjll 
depend upon the outcome of those discussions which are 
now taking place. 

New Indian Union 

“His Majesty’s Government, having considered the 
anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to 
the fulfilment of promises made in regard to the future 
of India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear 
terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for 
the earliest possible realisation of Self-Government in 
India. The object is the creation of'a new Indian Idnion 
winch shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the 
United ,JKingdom and other Dominions by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them in every 
respect and in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic and external affairs. 

The Declaration. 

“His Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the 
following declaration : — • 

(а) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, steps 
shall be taken to set up, in India, in a manner described 
hereafter, an elected body charged ‘with the task of fram- 
ing a new constitution for India. 

(б) Provisions shall be made, as set out below, for- 
the participation of Indian States in the constitution- 
making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept 
and implement forthwith the constitution so framed 
subject only to ; — 
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(i) The right of any Province of British India that 
is not prepared to accept the new constitution to retain 
its present constitutional position, provision' being made 
for its subsequent accession, if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding Provinces, should they so 
desire,. His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
agree upon'’ a new constitution giving them the same 
full status as the Indian Union as arrived at b}’’ a 
procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

Transfer of Responsibility, 

“(w) The signing of a treaty, which shall be negotiated 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution- 
making body. This treaty will cover all^ necessary 
matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsi- 
bility from British to Indian hands. ^ It will make 
provision in accordance with undertakings given by His 
Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial and 
religious minorities, but will not impose any restriction 
on the power of the Indian Union to decide in future its 
relationship to other member-States of i the British 
Commonwealth.” 

“Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to 
the constitution it will be necessary to negotiate a 
re vision of its Treaty arrangements so far as this may \ 
be required in the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be composed 
as follows unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the 
principal communities agree upon some other form 
before the end of hostilities ; 



Constitution-Making Body 

“Ininiediately uiJon the result being known of Pr- 
^’incial election, which will be necessary at the end of 
hostilities, the entire membership* of the Lower Housi 
of Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single electoral co 
lege proceed to the election of tlie constitutiou-makir 
body by the system of proportional representation. Tli 
new body, shall be in number about l/lOih of the numb( 
of the electoral college. 

State Representatives 

“Indian States shall be invited to appoint represenk 
tives in tlie same proportion to their total populatio 
as in the case of representatives of British India as 
whole and with the same powers as British India 
members. ' 

(e) During the critical period which now faces Indi 
and until the new constitution can be framed. Hi 
Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the respor 
sibility for and retain the control and direction of th 
defence of India as part of their world war effort, bu 
the task of organising to the full the military, moral an^ 
material resources of India must be the responsibility o 
the Government of India with the co-operation of th 
peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government desire an( 
invite the^immediate and effective participation of th 
leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people ii 
the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth anu 
of the United Nations. ' Thus they Avill be enabled to 
give their active and constructive help in the discharge 
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of a task which is vital anii essential for the future free- 
dom of India.” 

In a statement to the press accompanying the docu- 
ment. Sir Stafford said : “In handing you a copy of the 
conclusions arrived at by the war cabinet I want to ex- 
plain and make clear to you the form in which the docu- 
ment is drafted. 

“It is in the form of a declaration by His Majesty’s 
Government as to the future of India and as to the 
immediate problem of the Indian G^overnment and 
defence. 

“I am gndng it to you for publication to-day as a 
proposal which has been submitted to the leaders ,of 

Indian opinion by the war cabinet and its publication 

• •• * 

is not the publication of a declaration by His Majesty’s 
Government but only of a declaration"’ they* would ' be 
prepared to make if it met with a sufficiently general 
and favourable acceptance from the various sections of 
Indian opinion. 

“I rely upon you all to make that position clear. 
“Secondly, I am sure I can -rely upon every paper in 
India and throughout the' world, to deal with this docu- 
^ment with the deep seriousness and responsibility which 
It 'deserves. You have a very great opportunity arid a 
gi'cat responsibilit}’^ in the way in which you deal with the 

. ' I ' 

matter. 

A Weighty Issue 

“It is difficult to imagine' a more weighty, issue than 
this one, upon which the future, the happiness and the 
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frefedom of 350 millibn people miy 'well depend. 

“Whatever you say to it ' 1 know I can trust you 
to say it with a full sense of its importance •’ and’ with a 
full realisation that 3 mu too rday play a part in the 
solution of this difficult problem, by the way ^mu treat 
the document and by the manner of your publicity. 

“I have waited to make the document public until I 
had the opportunity of submitting it personallj’' to the 
leaders of the main interests in India and until they ha!d 
been able to submit it to their colleagues. 

“Now it is to be given a wider publicity and I commit 
to'' your hands in the confidence that whatever your 
views rnay be you Will seek to help to bring all Indian 
opinion together and not to divide or exacerbate’ 
differences. ■ . ■ 

“I shall myself be broadcasting an explanation to- 
morrow night to the Indian ' peoples arid ' in view of that 
fact I do not now propose to answer any questions except 
upon the meaning of the document itself, in case there 
are- any. passages which are -not wholly clear- to any of 
j’-ou.-" , . . 

• “I- will read the document ’to you.' slowly 'and there- 

afjber' I will answer youV question.” ' ' 

■ ' In the course of a twoffiouf press conference Sir Cripps > 
answered' and elucidated,' ■ ■ and ‘ sometimes parried, ' with 
exemplary patience and easy mastery some 500 questions' 
on the draft declaration; ' ' . ■ 

' He made it clear that the' status, envisaged' for the 
new Indian Union, included the right of secession; This 



was explicity laid down in the %vords that ,the treaty 
“wall not impose any restriction on the power of 
the Indian Union to decide > in future its relationship 
to other member-States of the British Common- 

f ^ ( 

•wealth.” 

“The Indian Unioh will also be absolutely free to 
decide its future relations with other member-States of 
the Commonwealth one of wliich is Great Britain. It 
will be completely free either, to remain within or go 
without the Commonwealth,’’ he declared. 

Explaining the use of the expression “cessation of 
hostilities,” he pointed out that there was a difference 
bet^veen this and the “termination of the war.” There 
might be a dififerenee of one or two years between the 
cessation of hostilities and the end of the war. The idea 
was that the constitution-making body should be set up 
as early as praeticable after the cessation of hostilities. 
“We do not impose anything on India, not even a time- 
limit,” he remarked. 

He declined to say anything specific about the last 
paragraph of the document dealing "with immediate^ 
arrangements envisaged in the Government of India 
Executive, but said : “The intention of this paragraph is 
to indicate to^ the Governor-General who is responsible 
for the formation of the Government of India the broad 
Imes upon . which in accordance with the scheme tiiat 
Government may be formed. All the details of the 
formation of that Government are for the Governor- 
General to decide and we have not attempted and should 
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not attempt to take that responsibility out of his hands. 
Toothing was obligatory on the • Governor-General but 
lie could indianise the Executive Council. The general 
'direction was laid down in the paragraph. The object 
was to give the fullest measure of Government to 
■the Indian people' at' the present time consistent with 
■the possibilities of the present constitution, which 
•could not be changed till end of the war. But there 
might be made some small changes with regard to 

■the composition of the Executive Council particularly 
the condition that there should be three service 

members of ten years’ standing. “The intention of 
the document, as far as possible, subject to the reserva- 
tion of defence, is to put power in the hands of Indian 
leadeis.” 

Sir Stafford added : “So far as the Governor-General * 
■could, within the sections of the existing constitution, 
he would attempt to form his Executive Council with 
a body of Indian leaders, who could give leadership to 
the Country and could help to direct the counsels of the 
country in the Executive Council of the Common- 
wealth, in the War Cabinent and of United Nations in 
the Pacific War Council.” 

Sir Stafford made it clear that “the scheme goes 
through as a whole or is rejected as a whole.” It would 
not be 'possible to retain only the part pertaining to the 
immediate arrangements at the centre and discard the 
rest of the draft, scheme. 

“The Defence of India will not be in Indian hands, 
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e\-en it' all the patties \Tant it/ he declared, iii reply to 
a series of qweitions. ‘'It woidd be the \rorst thing for 
tile deieiice of India ; it ironld disorganise the ivhole 
defence arrangements, and such disorsiinisation would be 
fatal/-' 

The substance of tlie propo&ds -sras : 

After the war — 

(1) India to have full Dominion Status, with the 
right to secede : 

(t) Every pro%'ince in British- India and every Indian 
State to liave. the right of seif-determination : 

(Si Brb-visions for the formation of one or more Indian 
Unions : 

(4) Details of the constitutian'maldng body for -the ' 
proposed Union or Uirions. 

For the duration of the war — 

(1) The Defence of India to remain as sole responsi- 
, Iniitv of His lMa5est^''s Government even if all parties in 
India wanted it : 

(-1 Complete Indianisation of tlie Viceroy's 
Executive Council, excepting that the Defence port- 
folio will continue to be held by the Commaiider-iu- 
Chief. 

Ail those leaders and |>ersouaIities consulted by Sir 
Stafedrd Cripps. exiiuiining Hie scheme in their own way 
condemned it outright. The fundamental defects of the 
scheme were : — 

(1) The unity and integrity of the country was 
destroyed. The scheme allowed freedom to Indians 



, to form two or more -unions independently of one 
another. This division of the country into several 
principalities would considerably weaken the struggle 
of the country against any foreign aggressor and would 
also enable the different principalities to be continuously 
at war against one another. To preserve the sovereignty, 
the United States of America had to fight a long and 
bloody civil war. If the Southern States liad been 
allowed to secede, the U. S. A, could never have been 
what it is to-day. The same is the case with Canada. 
Before Canada, obtained self-government, there were 
- constant quarrels between the English-speaking and the 
French-speaking Canadians. They professed different 
religions, the former being Protestants and the latter 
Roman Catholics. But they were not allowed to form 
separate political units. The strength of Canada lies 
in its unity. In South Africa even in the white 
population Union, the principal elements are sprung 
from the British and the Dutch (Boer) stock. But at 
the time of the formation of the Union neither the one 
nor the other were allowed the option of seceding from 
the Union. And this is to the strength of South Africa. 
In the ease of Ireland so long as the Ulster stands aloof 
from the rest of Ireland, Ireland cannot be as prosperous 
and strong as it ought to be. And De Valera has been 
striving his best to bring about unity between Ulster ' 
and the rest of Ireland, It may also^^be remarked that 
whereas other countries are trying hard and are spilling 
their blood to extend their territories or at least not to 
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lose ail inch of what they possess India' by ' this scheme 
should divide herself and lose without having met any 
aggressor. Soviet Russia did not given any of its parts 
the right to stand aloof and form a separate' Union. On 
the contrary it shei^ the blood of millions of its 
citizens to recover the lost territory. Similarly China 
tried at the cost of rivers of blood to recover 
Manchuria, etc. But the territorial and political integ- 
rity of a vast country like India was being light-heartedly 
sacrificed. 

(2) The scheme encouraged 'comnlunal Raj ; one' 
part of India would be Hindu India and the other 
Sluslim India. Without any natural dividing factor 
the division would accentuate communal feelings 
which again would mean the enslavement of the 
country. 

(3) The scheme was an apple of discord. It 
pleased none but Jhmahites. Among the Muslims there 
have been various groups — Momins, Jamiyat-uI^Ulemas. 
Azad Conferences. Shias, Ahrars, etc., whose numerical 
strength and political import even arc greater than those 
of Jinnahites and they think that the salvation of India 
lies in its unity. The scheme unnecessarily meant 
favouring a small section of the Muslim community and 
encouraging dissensions among its members. 

i ' 

(4) The scheme granted the right of self-determina- 
tion to pro\’inces but nothing prevented the different 
parts of non-acceding prorinces to press for the riglit of 
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self-determination being extended to them. This . meant 
deterioration in an otherwise indivisible, self-suffieient 
sub-continent that lias been known as a single geogra- 
phical and political entity for centuries. 

Not only this much, the scheme promised nothing 
to the people of India for the duration of tlie jvar'. All 
these promises, contemplated in howsoever a good faith, 
although, in fact, resulting in its perpetual enslavement 
could in no way enthuse her masses to resist the 
aggression of any imminent foreign invader, which was 
the most imperative need of £lie hour and for the sake 
of which the scheme was drawn up and Sir Stafford 
Cripps was sent to India by aeroplane at the most critical 
time. 

In this respect it will be useful to give rather in 
detail what happened in India between the leaders of 
the country and Sir Stafford Cripps, before proceeding 
onwards. ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi described the offer as a post- 
dated cheque ; the Hindu Mahasab’ha condemned it as 
contemplating the ‘Balkanization of India’ ; the liberal 
leaders protested against the pi’oposed splitting up ' of 
the country as a travesty of self-determination. 

‘ As regards the Congress there were several meetings 
between Sir StaffoM and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
between Sir Stafford and Maulana Sahib and Paiidit 
Jawahar Lai, between the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Archibald Wavell, I^aulana Sahib 'and Pandit Nehru,' kn'd 
, also between American Government’s representative Mr. 
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Xcuis JcJ 1 ECU £i.d Paiidit Jawahar Xal, lasting for 
several days, in vhicli the Congress leaders "were seeking 
clarification of the several issues that emerged out during 
their discussion and deliberations. At one time it was 
reported thaf agreement had been reached jbetweeii Sir 
•^tufford and the Congress leaders and an atmosphere of 
joy and relief prevailed in the whole of liidia. But soon 
came the news that it was not actually so. ' This 
bewildered the world. 

The Congress leaders applied their min d to the'' 
problem and showed their keen desire to accept the 
proposals if some modification could be made therein, 
or assurances given, or even conventions agreed upon 
within the framework of the proposals. They did not 
mind the future even, although the proposals revealed 
terrible mess and confusion, or at least nothing bright. 
They concentrated only on the present and ; how best to 
enthuse the Indian nation for the defence of the country 
against the imminent Japanese invasion which had been 
the desire of the Working Committee of the Congress 
as admitted by Sir Stafford himself in his correspondence 
'with the Congress President. The war cabinet Avould 
insist on the Defence in the hands of the Commander- 
.in-Chief and the leaders agreed to that even but insisted 
oh the establishment of a National Government that 
should work as a cabinet and the abolition of . the India 
Office. They did not mind wlio formed the National 
Government, provided they were representative Indians, 
:MusHm Leaguers or'others. This was first of all agreed 
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to by Sir Stafford Cripps ns revealed by a letter of , the 
Congress President to him. But later on Sir Stafford 
seems to have shifted liis position and showed his 
extreme i7]ability to consent to that arrangement pointing 
out that the arrangement would involve . constitutional 
changes of a most complicated character and would mean 
the rule of the immoA’’ablc majorify part}’ and hence 
dictatorship of the majority, without minding that the 
majority would be the result of an election in wliich the 
success has got to be on the side of the party working 
whole-heartedly and selflessly for the sake of tlie country. 
But this was merely an excuse and no real difficulty and 
was hence jDointed out at the eleventh hour, when it 
could not be discussed, and the negotiations broke. The 
British Government did not show any inclination to part 
with power. The po^Yers of the proposed Defence 
Minister even show’ that he was to be no better than a 
mere clerk, especially at the time of "war. To part wdth 
power was tco miich for the British Government to 
consent to. This proved to be the rock against wdiich 
the Cripps proposals struck and foundered. The Congress 
leaders then advised the country not to accept Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ proposals. 

The following extracts from correspondence between 
Sir Stafford and the Congress President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, throw’s light on the causes of the failure of 
the negotiations : — 

Sir Stafford w'rote, 

•‘My dear Maulana Sahib, 
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I have as I promised when I last saw you eonsulted 
His Majesty’s Government as to what further step could 
be taken in order to meet the criticism of your Working 
Committee that under clause {e) of the Draft Declaration, 
the Defence of Xndia would not fall to be administered 
by a representative Indian. Although it is inipossible to 
make any change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities His Majesty’s Government are anxious 
to give representative Indians the maximum possible 
participation in the . Government dming that period, in 
accordance with the principle laid down in clause {e) of 
the Draft Declaration. 

“His Majesty’s Govermnent are anxious to do the 
utmost to meet the wishes of the Indian people, and .to 
demonstrate their complete trust in the co-operative effort 
of the two peoples. British and Indian, which they hope 
may reinforce the defence of India. I am therefore 
authorised to proposO to you as a way out of the present 
difficulties that : — 

(fl) The Commander-in-Chief should retain a seat in 
the Viceroy’s Council as war member and should retain* 
his full control over all the war activities of the armed 
. forces in India, subject to the control of His Majesty’s 
Government and the War Cabinet," upon which body a 

representative Indian should sit with equal powers in all 

. matters relating to the Defence of India. Membership 
of the Pacific-Council would likewise be offered to a 
representative Indian. 

(6) An Indian representative member would' be 
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added to thc/Viceroy’s Executive, who would take over 
those sections of the Department of Defence which can 
organisationally be separated immediately from the 
Commander-in-Chief’s War Department. In . addition, 
this member would take over the defence co-ordination 
department which is at present directly under the 
Viceroy, and certain other important functions of the 
Government of India which are directly related to De- 
fence and which do not fall under any of the other exis- 
ting departments. 

“His Majesty’s Government very much hope, as I 
personally hope, that this arrangement will enable the 
Congress to come into the scheme so that if other import- 
ant bodies of Indian opinion are also willing, it will be 
possible for His Excellency the Viceroy to embark forth- 
' with upon the task of forming the new National Govern- 
ment in consultation with the leaders of the Indian 
opinion.” 

To this the Congress President replied : 

“Dear Sir Stafford, 

In the Congress resolution we expressed our dissent 
.from several important and far-reaching proposals for 
the future. Further ■ eosideration of these proposals 
has only strengthened us in our conviction in regard to 
them, and we should like, to repeat that we cannot 
' accept them as suggested. The_ over-riding problem 
before us all, and more especially before all Indians, 

, is the defence of the country from aggression and foreign 
invasion, the future, important as it is; will depend ,on 
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what happens in the. next few . months and years. We 
were therefore prepared to do without ' any assurances, 
for this uncertain future, hoping that though one sacrir 
Sees in the defence of one’s [couiitry, We would lay the 
solid and enduring foimdations for a, free and indepen- 
dent India; We concentrated, therefore, on the present. 

“Your original proposals in regard to 'the present, as 
contained in clause (e) of the proposed Declaration, were 
vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was made 
clear that His Majesty’s Government must inevitably 
bear the full responsibility for the Defence of India. 
These proposals, in effect, asked for participation in the 
tasks of to-day with a view to ensure the future freedom 
of India. Freedom was an uncertain future, not for the 
present ; and no indication was given in clause {e) of 
what arrangements or governmental and other changes 
would be made in the present. When the vagueness was 
pointed out, you said that this was deliberate, so as to 
give you freedom to determine these changes in consulta- 
tion with others. In our tallcs you gave us to understand 
that you envisaged a National Government which would 
deal with all matters except Defence. 

•‘Defence at any time: and more particularly in war- 
'^f'time, is of essential importance and without it a 
National Government functions in a very limited field. 
Apart from this consideration, it was obvious that the 
whole purpose of your proposals and our talks centred 
on the urgency of the problem created b}’’ the threat 
of the invasion of India. The cluef functions of a 
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National Government must necessarily, be to organise 
Defence both intensively and on the widest popular 
basis and to create a mass psychology of resistance to 
an invader. Only a National Government' could do 
that, and only a Government on which’ this < responsibi- 
lity was laid. Popular resistance must have a National 
background, and both the soldier and the eivilian must 
feel that they are fighting for their country’s freedom 
• under National leadership. 

“We pointed this out to you. The question became 
one not of just satisfying our National aspirations but 
of effective prosecution of the war and fighting to the 
last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On 
general principles, -a National Government would con- 
trol through a Defence Minister, and the Commander- 
in-Chief would control the armed forces, and would have 
full latitude in the carrying out of the operations con- 
nected with the war. An Indian National Government 
should have normally functioned in this way. We made 
it clear that the Commander-in-Chief in India would 
' have control of the armed forces and the conduct of 
operations and other matters connected theremth. 

^ “With a view to arriving at a settlement, we were 
prepared to accept certain limitations on the normal 
powers of the Defence Minister. We had no desire to 
upset in the middle of the war the present military ' 
organisation or arrangements. We accepted also that 
the liigher strategy of the war should be controlled by 
the War Cabinet in London which would have an Indian 
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member. The immecliate object before us was to make 
the Defence of'' India more effective, to strengthen it, 
to broadbase on the popular will, and to silence .nil 
redtape, delay and inefficiency from it. There was no 
question of our interfering with the technical and opera- 
tional sides. One thing, of com^e, was of paramount' 
importance to us j India's safety and Defence. Subject 
to this primary consideration, there was no reason why 
there should be any difficult' in finding a way out of 
the pi'csent impasse, in accordance with the unanimous 
desire of the Indian people, for in this matter there ai'c 
no difrei*ences among us. 

“We do not think tliat there is any inherent difficulty 
in the way of constitutional changes dining the war. 
hhvrything that helps in the war not only can be but 
must be done, and done unth speed. This is the only 
way to carry on to win a war. No complicated enact- 
ments are necessary. A recognition of India's freedom 
and right to self-determination could c.asily be made, 
if it was so wished, together with certain other con- 
sequential but unportant changes. The rest can be 
left to future arrangements and adjustments. I might 
remind you that the British Prime Minisler actually 
’•>roposed a imioh of Prance and England on the eve 
the fall of France. No greater or more fundamental 
^ > '.nge could be iuiagiued, and this was suggesteo at 
a period of grave crisis and peril. War accelerates 
change. It does not fit in with static conceptions. 

In the course of our talk many matters were cleared 
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up unfortunately to our disnclvanlngc. Von had referred 
botli privately and in the course of public stnteniOJits 
to a National Government and a cabinet, o(»nsisling 
of ‘Ministers.’ These words have a ccrlnin signineanec 
and we had imagined that the. new Government will 
function with full powers as a Cabinet, with the Viceroy 
acting as a constitutional head. But the new j)ieture 
that you ])laeed before us was really not very flilVerent 
from the old. the diflerencc being one of degree and 
not of kind. The new Gov(‘nnnent e.otild neither be 
called, cxecjit v.agucly and inaeeurately, nor eould it 
fimction as a National Government. It would just be 
the Viceroy and his lOxecutivo CVnineil. with the Viceroy 
having all his old powers. ’ 

We did not ask for any real changes, but wc ask for 
definite assurances and conventions which would indicate 
that the new Government would function as a Free 
Government the members of which act as members of 
the Cabinet in a constitutional Government. In 
regard to the conduct of the war and connected activi- 
ties the Commnnder-in-Chicf would have freedom, and 
he would also act as a AVar ^Minister. 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this 
stage, even vaguely and generally about the conventions 
that should govern the New Government and the 
Viceroy. This was a matter in the A’^iccroy’s sole discre- 
tion, and at a later stage it could be discussed directly 
with the Viceroy. Ultimatelj' there W'as ahvays the 
possibility of the members of the Executive Council 
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resigning or threatening to* resign, if they disagreed with 
the Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is always open, 
but it is curious that we should base our approacJi to a 
new Government on the probability - of conflict and 
resignation at the very outset picture. 

The picture, therefore, placed before us is not essenti- 
ally different from the old one. The whole object that 
we, and I believe you, have in view — that is to create a 
new psychological approach to the'people, to make them ■ 
feel that their own National Government had come, 
that they were defending their newly won freedom — 
would be completely frustrated when they saw^ this bid - 
picture again, with even the old labels on. 

The continuation of the India Office, what has been a 
symbol of evil to us, would confirm this picture. It has 
almost been taken for granted for some time past that 
the India Office would soon disajipear as it was an ana- 
chronism. But now we are told that even this undesir- 
able relic of a past age is going to continue. 

The picture of the Government wdiich was so like 
the old in all essential features, is such that wc cannot 
fit into it. Normally, we would have iittie difficulty in 
disposing of this matter for it is so far removed from 
all that we have striven for, but in the circumstances 
of to-day we were prepared to give full consideration to 
f every proposal, which might lead to an effective 
organisation of the Defence of India. The peril that 
faces India affects us more than it can possibly affect 
any foreigner, and we are anxious and eager to do our 
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ulnnisi to face it and ovorcoine it. Btit we. cannot 
undertake ro.‘:pon.'?ibilitie.s wlien we are nol "iven the 
freedom and power to shoulder them effeclively and 
when our old environment continues, wliich li.ampers tlic 
national elTorl. 

Whilst we cannot aeeej)l. tlie jirojwsals you have 
made, we want to inform you that we are yet prepared 
to assume responsibilit.y, provided a truly National 
Governmonl is formed. We arc j)repared to put aside 
for the present all queslionts .•iboui the fninre. though 
as we have indieated. we hold delinite views about it. 
But in the prc.scnt. the National Government must be 
Cabinet Government with full power and must, not 
merely be a eont.inuaiion of the Viceroy's Exceiifivc 
Council. In regard to defenec wc have already slated 
what, in our opinion, the position should heat present. 
We feel that such an arrangement is the very minimum 
that is essential for the functioning of a National Govern- 
ment and for making the popirlar appeal which is urgent- 
ly needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions wc 
have put forward are not our only but may he con- 
' sidered to be the unanimous demand of the. Indian 
people. On these matters there is no difference of 
opinion among various groups and parties, and the 
difference is as between the Indian people as a whole 
and the British Government. Such differences as exist 
in India relate to constitutional changes in the future. 
We are agreeable to the' postponement of this issue so 
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that the largest possible measure of unity might be 
achieved in the present crisis for the defence of India. 
It would be a tragedy that even where there is this 
unanimity of opinion in • India, the British Government 
should present a free National Government for function- 
' ing, and from serving the cause of India as well as the 
larger causes for which millions are suffering and d}dng 
to-day.” 

Then Sir Stafford Cripps wrote to the Congress 
President : 

“My dear Maulana Sahib, 

“I was extremely sorry to receive from you letter 
expressing the rejection by Congress Working Committee 
' of His Majesty’s Government Draft declaration. 

“I need not go into the question of the division of 
duties between the Defence Minister and the Commander 
in-Chief as a war member with which you deal at 
length. This division allotted to the Defence Minister 
all functions outside those actually connected wit i t e 
General Headquarters*; Navy Headquarters and Air 
Headquarters which are under the Commander-in- ue 

as head of the fighting forces in India. 

“Nothing further could have been dbne by way o 
^ giving responsibility for Defence Services to represe 
the Indian members without jeopardising the imme^ate 
defence of India under the Commander-in-Chief. Tins 
Defence is, as you know, a paramount duty and responsi- 
bility of His Majesty’s Government, while uni y o 
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command is essential in the interests of tlic allied help 
to India. 

“The real sii,bstancc of your refusal to take part in a 
National Government is not such as would enable you to 
rally the Indian people as you desire. 

“You may take two suggestions ; First that the 
•constitution might no\Y be changed. In this respect I 
would point out that you made this suggestion for the 
first time last night nearly three weeks after you had 
received the proposals and I would rather remark that 
every other representative with whom I have discussed 
tliis view has accepted the jjractical imimssibility of any 
such legislative change ' in the middle” of a war and at 
such a moment as the present. 

“Second, you suggest a truly National Government 
be formed which must be a Cabinet Government with 
^full power’ without eonstitutional changes of a more 
complicated character and on a very large scale this 
would not be possible as you realise udien such a system 
to be introduced by eontravention under the existing 
circumstances, the nominated cabinet, (nominated 
, presumably by the major political organisations) would 
be responsible to no none but itself, eould not be removed 
and would in faet constitute an absolute dictatorsliip of 
the mojority. This suggestion would be rejected b)'^ all 
. minorities in India, since it would subject all of them 
to a permanent and autocratie majority in the cabinet. 
,Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already 
- given by His Majesty’s Government to protect the rights 
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of these minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal -divisions 
are still so deep an impossible majority Government of 
this kind is not possible. Apart from this, however, 
until such time as the Indian people frame their new 
constitution. His Majesty’s Government must continue 
to carry^ out its duties to those large sections of the 
Indian people to whom it has given pledges- The 
proposal of His Majesty’s Government went as far as 
possible short of a complete change in the constitution 
which is generally acknowledged as impracticable in the 
circumstances of to-day. 

While therefore both I and His Majesty's Government 
recognise the keen desire of your working commiUee to 
carry on the war against the enemy by every means in their 
power, thej'^ regret that ^mur working committee has not 
seen its way to join in the war effort upon the conditions 
sincerelj* Differed, the only conditions which would have 
brought together all the different communities and sec- 
tions of the Indian people.” 

Maulana Abul ETalam Azad replied in lus rejoinder to 
Sir Stafford Cripps: 

“My colleagues and I were considerably surprised to 
read it. 

“Your statement that we have for the first time after 
three weeks suggested a change in the constitution is 
hardly correct. In the course of our talks reference was 
made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on 
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it as wc (lid not *>vnnl to introduce new issues. But 
wlicn yon staled explicil.ly in your letter that wo Ijad 
agreed Hint no constitutional changes could bo nnulc 
(luriiig the war we ha»l to deny this and correct y()ur 
impression. 

••Tiiorc has been a progrc.ssiv<; dehrioration in the 
British Government’s altitude ns our negotiation jwo- 
eecded. Wliat we were told in our very first, talk with 
you is now denied or e>:plained away. You told me 
then that there would be a N.ntional (hn'crnmont which 
would iunction as a cabinet and that position of the 
Viceroy would be analogous to llial. of the King in 
Kngland vis-a-vis his cabinet. In regard to the India 
Office, you told me, that you were surprised that no 
one had so far mentioned tin’s important matter, and 
that the practieal course was to have this attached or 
incorporated with the Dominions Office. The wliolc of 
this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shelved by w’hat 3'ou told as during our last 
mte^^^cw. 

“You have put forward an argument in j'our letter 
w'hieh at no time during our talks was mentioned by 3'ou. 
You refer to the ‘absolute dictatorship of the majorit)'.’ 
It is astonishing that such a statement should be made 
in this connection and at this stage. This diflieultj'’ is 
inherent in aii}* scheme of a mixed cabinet formed to 
meet any urgency, but there are main’’ ways in which it 
can be provided for. Had you raised this question we 
would have discussed it and found a satisfactorj* .solu- 
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tion. The Trhole approach to this question has been that 
a mixed cabinet shoidd be formed and should co-operate 
together. 

“We accepted this. We are not interested in the 
Congress as such gaining power but we are interested in 
the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the cabinet should be formed and should function 
was a question wliich might have been considered after 
the main question was decided. That is the extent 
of the power v;luch the British Government would give 
up to the Indian people. Because of tliis we never 
discussed it with you or even referred to it. Neverthe- 
less. you have raised this matter for the first time, in 
what ' is persumably your last letter to us, and treat 
most unjustifiabU* to sidetrack the real issue between 
us. 

“You will remember tliat in my very first talk with 
you I pointed out that the communal or like questions 
did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real power 
and responsibility, the other questions could be tackled 
successfully by those concerned. You gave me the 
impression that you agreed with this approach. 

“We are convinced that if the British Government did 
not pmsue a policy of encouraging disruption, all ol 
us. to whatever party or group we belonged, would be 
able to come together and find a common line of action. 
But, unhappily, even in this grave hour of peril, the 
British Government is unable to give up its wrecking 
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policy. AVc i\rc driven .In ilu* conclusion Ihrvl it nt Inches 
more importance to holding on to its rule in Ituliu. ns 
long ns it can nnd promoting discord and disruption licrc 
with that end in view, thnn to nn <'ITcclive defence of 
India against the aggression nnd invasion that overhang 
us. To us. and to all Indians, the dominant considera- 
tion is the defence and safety of India nnd if is by that 
test that we judge.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps then announeed his departure and 
made off on about tlie 13tli April. 

Tlic pari played by Mnbatnui Gandhi in connection 
with Cripps proposals was very insignifieanl. He was 
requested to go to Delhi to interview Sir Sbiflord on bis 
proposals. Though quite unwilling he did go to New 
Delhi and Imd an interview, lie examined the proposals 
in his own way and did not like them. He wanted to go 
back to ^Yardha the ;samc day so that in no way he 
should prejudice the Congress leaders against the pro- 
posals but Maulana Sahib would not let him go. He 
stayed there only for a few days ai\d was not present 
throughout the negotiations. 

Later, on June 28, in Harijan, Gandhiji remarked, 
“I wish that I could have induced the Working Com- 
mittee to take up its stand on pure non-violence. But 
it did not and could not. With it, rightly, politics were 
important and could not, not having the conviction, 
allow its deliberations to he affected by the issue of non- 
violence. The deliberations, therefore, of the Working 
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^ •Conmiitioo al Now Delhi wexo oivrried on witlunit 
iniy interferenoe or guidance on my path Therotore. 
the negotiations had nothii^g to do at any stage with 
tile question of non-violenec. I would not have brought 
out this fact, if it. v^as not reUn-ant to a eahu eonsi* 
deration of the situation that tace^ British and Indian 
statesmen. ■■ 


About the Cripps proposals. Gandhiji wrote in liarijan. 
dated April lb. ltU2. "It is a thousand pities that the 
British Government should have scut a pivposal for 
dissolving the political deadlock, which, on the face of 
it. was too ridiculous to find acoeptauee anywhere. And 
it'was a misfortune that the bearer should have been 
Sir Staftbrd Cripps. acclaimed as a raiieal among radicals, 


and a friend of India. I Iiavc no doubt about his 
goodwill. He belio^vd that no one could haw brought 
anything better for India. But he. should have known 
that at least the Congress would not look at Dominion 
Status even though it carried the right of secession the 
very moment it was taken. He kne>Y too that the 
proposal contemplated the splitting up ot India inb> 
three parts each having diiTcrent ideas of govornauee. 
It contemplated Dakistan and yet not the Pakistan ot 


the iMnslim League's oonco}’>tiou. 
give no ival control over defence to res 


And last of all it 
ponsible intuisi crs. 


The following is the full text of the resolution passed 
by the lYorking Committee of tlie .Indian National 
Congress on the proposals of the British 'War Cabinet 
placed before tlie Indian Public and public bodies by Sir 
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StaiTord Cripps. 


, New Delhi, April 11. 

The IVorking CointnilXcc have given tlveir full and 
earnest consideration to t.lic proj)osn)s made by the 
British War Cabinet in regard to India and the elucida- 
tion thereof by Sir Slafibrd Cripps. These proposals, 
which liavc been made at the very last, hour l)cca,usc of 
the compulsion of events, have to be considered not 
only in relation to India’s demand for independence, 
but more especially in the present grave war crises, 
with a view to meeting efTeclively the perils and dangers 
that confront India and envelop ilic world. 

The Congress has repeatedly staled, ever since the 
commencement of the war in September 1939, that the 
people of India could line themselves with the progres- 
sive forces of the world and assume full responsibility 
to face the new problems and shoulder the nc,w burdens 
that had arisen, and it asked for the necessary conditions 
to enable them^ to do so to be Created. An essential 
condition was the freedom of' India, for only the 
realisation of present freedom could light the flame 
which would illumine millions of hearts and move them 
to action. At the last meeting of the All - India 'Congress 
Committee', after the commencement of thc’ war in the 
Paceific it was stated that only a free and independent 
India can be in a position ■ to undertake the ^defence of. 
the country- on a national basis and be of. help in the 
furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging .from 
the storm of war. ' ,r‘ , 



common and co-operative n^tionaliife.' Tiie- facceptancy 
of the principle inevitably involves that -mo' ’changes 
should' be madfe which • result in -fresh problems 'being 
created and compulsions bbing exercised on- their sub- 
stantial gi’oups within that.iarea.' Each territorial unit 
should have the fullfest possible autonomy .within the 
union,- consistently with' a< strong National State. The 
proposal now made on the. part of 'the British War Cabi- 
net encourages and will lead- to attempt at separation at 
the very inception of a Union and thus create friction 
just when the utmost co-operative and good-wfll are' 
most needed. This proposal ha's been personally made 
to meet a communal demand but it will have other 
consequences also and lead politically reactionary and 
obscurantist groups among different communities to 

it / ' < , 

create trouble and divert public attention from the vital 
issues before the country. 

An}'^ proposal concerning the future of India must 
demand attention and scrutiny, but in to-day’s grave, 
crisis, it is the present that counts and even proposals 
for the fuWe are important in so far as they affect the 
present., 

^ Proposals vague and incomplete. 

The Committee have necessarity attached the.'greatest 
importance to this aspect of the question, and on this 
ultimately depends what advice they should give to those 
who look to them for guidance. For the present the 
British war Cabinet’s proposals are vague and altogether 
incomplete and it would appear that no vital changes 
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ia* the pjesent structure are contemplated. It , has -been 
made 'clear, that, defence of India will in any event remain 
under British Control. At any time defence is a , vital 
subject, during the war-time ‘it is all important and 
covers almost every sphere of life, and administration. 
To take away defence from the sphere of responsibility 
at this stage is to ireduce .that -responsibility to a farce 
and a nullity, and to make it perfectly clear that India 
is not going to be free in any way and her Government 
is not going to function as a free and independent Govern- 
ment during, the pendency of that war. ,The Committee 
would repeat ‘that an essential and fundamental pre- 
requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the 
Indian people in the present, is their realisation, , as a 
fact that they are free and are in charge ^ of maintaining 
and defending their freedom* What is most wanted 
is the enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be 
evoked without the fullest trust in them and the devolution 
of responsibility on them in the matter of , defence. It is 
only thus thakeven at this grave eleventh hour it may 
be possible to galvanise the people of India, to rise to the 
height of the occasion. It is manifest that the present 

i * 

Government of India, as well as its provincial agencies, 
are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shoulder- 
ing the burden of India’s defence. It is only the people of 
India, through their popular representatives who may 
shoulder this burden worthily. But that can only be 
done by present freedom, and full responsibility being 
cast upon them. ' ’ . 

) I 
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The Committee, tlierefore, is unable to accept the 
proposals put forward on behalf of the British .War 
Cabinet.’* 

The matter was further discussed in the session of 
A.I.C.C. and the following resolution was passed in 
, April 1928. 

In ^dew of the imminent 'peril of invasion that con- 
fronts India and the attitude of the British Government 
as shown again in the recent proposals sponsored by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the All-India Congress Committee has to 
declare afresh India’s policy and to advise tJie people in 
regard to the action to be undertaken in the emergencies 
that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their 
subsequent elucidation by Sir Stafford Cripps have led 
to great bitterness and, distrust of that Government' 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with British has 
grown. 

They have demonstrated that even in this hour of 
danger not only to India but to the cause of the United 
Nations the British Government functions as an imperia- 
list Government' and refuses to recognise the indepen- 
dence of India or to part with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British 
. act imposed upon the Indian people without the consent 
of their representatives while India has no quarrel witli 
the people of any country. She lias repeatedly declared 
her antipathy of Nazism and Fascism as to Imperialism. 

If India were free, she would have determined her own 
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policy and might have kept out of the war, though her 
sympathies would in any event have been with the 
victims of aggression. If, however, circumstances had 
led her to join the war she would have done so as a 
free country fighting for freedom, and her defence would 
have been organised on a popular basis with a national 
army under national control and leadership and with 
intimate contacts with the people. A free India would 
know how to defend herself in the. event of any aggressor 
attacking her. 

The present Indian army is in fact an offshoot of the 
British army and has been maintained till now mainly to 
hold India under subjection. It has been completely segre*' 
gated from the general population, who can in no sense 
regard it as their own. 

Foreign Armies In India 

The essential differences between the^' imperialist and 
the popular conception of defence is demSnstrated by 
the fact that while foreign armies are invited to India 
for that defence, the vast manpower of India herself 
is not utilised for the purpose. India’s past reference tea-^ 
ches her that it is harmful to her interest arid darigerous- 
to her cause of freedom to introduce foreign armies in 
- India. It is significant and extraordinary that India’s 
inexhaustible manpower should remain untapped, while 
India develops into a battle ground between foreign 
armies fighting on her soil or her frontiers, and her 
defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for' popular 
•control. . . 
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India' resents this' treatment -of her people' -as : chat- 
tels to be disposed of by foreign country. - ' • ■ 

The A.I.C.C. is convinced that India -will attain her 
■freedom through her own strength and will retain it. 
likewise. The present crisis as weir as the experience 
of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it 
impossible for the Congress to consider any schemes 
or proposals which retain even in a partial manner 
British control and authority in India. Not only the 
interests of India but also Britain’s safety and world 
peace and freedom demand that Britain must ’ abandon 
her hold on India. It is on the basis' of independence 
alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can 
come to India through interference nr invasion bj’’ any 
foreign nation, whatever the .professions of that nation 
may be. In case any invasion takes place it must be 
resisted. Such resistance can only take the form of non- 
violent non-co-operation as the British Government has 
prevented the organization of national defence by the 
people in any other way. The Committee would, there- 
fore, expect the people of India to offer complete non- 
violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not 
to render any assistance to them. 

We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor 
obey any of his orders. We may not look to him 
for favours nor fall to his bribes. If he "wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our fields, we wll refuse 
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to gives tlicnl up even if vc were to idie, in>thc ^effort to 
resist him. 

In places wlicreiu the Brilish and tlic invading forces 
are fighting bur non-co-operation will be 'ifuiLlcss and 
unnecessary. Not to put aUy obstacle in the way 
of British forces will often be the only way of demon- 
strating our non-co-operation with the invader. .Tudging 
from their attitude the British Government do not need 
any help from us beyond our non-inlcrfcrcnce. 

The success of such a policy of non-co-operation and 
non-violent resistance to the invader will largely depend 
on the intensive working out of Congress conslrnetivc 
programme of self-suflicicncy and self-protection in 
all parts of the country. 

The Sikhs even rejected the proposals. They said ; 
“Instead of maintaining and strengthening the integrity 
of India, specific provision has been made for separa- 
tion of provinces and the constitution of Pakistan 
and the cause of the Sikhs has been lamentably 
betrayed.” 

The Sluslim League even rejected the proprosals 
mainly for two reasons, (1) there is no unequivocal accept- 
ance of the principle of Pakistan by means of a proper 
machhiery, and (2) about the interim arrangement there 
is no complete' picture available. 

But the Cripps proposal has been one of the most 
unfortunate episodes in the Iiistory of India. Sir Cripps 
was sent to India within , three weeks of the great 
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appeal of General Ch'iang Kai-Shek for some real 
power to India when she was seriously threatened by 
a Japanese invasion, in hot haste, by an aeroplane. 
The proposal was such that had to be rejected by all. 
The Congress leaders tried to make the best of it out 
of their sheer anxiety for -the defence of their country. 
But to no purpose. It made all Indians sad and 
melancholy. It made Gandhiji most anxious and con- 
templative. The Cripps proposal served as starting 
point for the contemplated conflict between the country ■ 
and the British Government. It would have been 
infinitely better if Cripps did not .come to India to 
rouse any false hope or serious misgivings in the Indian 
mind. 

The real inner meaning of the Cripps mission 
remains a mystery even to this day. Louis Fisher, an 
American journalist, in' his Sans Fransisco speech has 
thrown some light on it and has shown how Mr. 
Churchill killed two birds with one stone. Unfortunatel}’’ 
his speech cannot be reproduced in toto or in part as the 
Government has banned it. The sjoeech was published in 
Indian papers on May 25, _ 1943. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Preparing the Atmosphere 

It:has been .said before that Mahatma called the 
Cripps offer ns a post-dated cheque and it was clear from 
the report of his interview witli’ Sir Stafford Cripps that 
he was not at:all happy over it. After his interview* he be- 
came more contemplative, apprehensive and decisive. At 
this time there was an unending stream of foreign sol- 
diers, English, Americans, Australians. Chinese and New 
Zealanders, in India. This made Gandhi ji all the more 
anxious and doubtful about the intentions of the British 
Government regarding India. He - began to ruminate 
over the problem of safety and independence of India in 
the light of imminent Japanese aggression and the in- 
tentions of the British Government towards India mueh 
more intensely and seriously than ever before. Current 
after current of ideas came into his mind and he began 
putting them down in his Ilarijan. It is significant to 
know the state of his mind, then, which gradually cleared 
up. Thus he. wrote in his Harijan dated April 26 , under 
the head-line, ‘Foreign Soldiers In India.’ 

“Among the multitude of questions contained in my 
correspondence is the one referring to the advent of 
foreign soldiers in India. We have foreign prisoners 
even. Noav we have a promise of a never-ending 
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stream of soldiers from America and possibly China. I 
must confess that I do not look upon this event with 
equanimity. Cannot a limitless number of soldiers be 
trained out of India’s .millions Would they not make 
as good fighting material as any in the, -world? Then 
wly/^ foreigners ? - We know what American aid means. 
It amounts in, the end to American influence, if not 
American rule, added, to British. It is a tremendous 
, price to paj^ for ;the':; possible, success of Allied arms. I 
see no, Indian freedom peeping through' all this prepara- 
tion for' the so-called defence of India. It is -a prepara- 
tion pure and simple for the defence of ■ the ' British 
Empire, whatever may be asserted to the contrary. '• If 
the British left India to her fate as they 'had to leave 
Singapore, non-violent India would not' lose anj’'thing. 
Probably the Japanese would leave India alone. Perhaps, 
India, if the main parties composed their differences 
as they probably would, would be able effectively to 
help China in the way of peace and in ' the long run even 
play a decisive part in the' promotion of the world 
peace. But all these happy things may not happen, 
-if the British will leave India only when they must. 
How much more creditable, how much braver it would 
be for Britain to offer battle in the We'st' and leave 
the East to adjust her own position ! There is no 
guarantee that she will be able to protect, during tins 
war, all her vast possessions. They have become a dead 
weight round her. If she wisely loosens hei*self from this 
weight and the Nazis,' the, Fascists or the Japanese 



inslcsitl of leaving India alone -choose lo subjugaU: her, 
they Nvill find lhal they have to hold more tlian they 
can in their iron hoop. They will find it mncli more 
difficult than Brit-ain has. Their very rigidity will 
struggle lluMn. The British .system had an elasticity 
which served so long as it had no powerful rivals. 
British elasticity is of no help to-day. I have .said more 
than once in these columns that the Nazi power had 
risen as a nemesis to punish Britain for her sins of 
exploitation and enslavement of the .‘Vsiutie and African 
races. 

Whatever the consequences, therefore, to India, her 
real safety and Brit.ain’s too lie in orderly and timely 
British withdrawal from Indi.a, All talk of treaties with 
the Princes and. obligations towards minorities arc a 
British creation designed for the prcscrvnLion of British 
interests. It 'must melt before the stern reality that 
faces all of us. Princes, in so far as they rely upon 
their armed strength, arc more than all to defend them- 
selves against unarmed India. The fiction of majority 
and minority will vanish like the mist before the morning 
sun of libertj*. Truth to tell there will he neither 
majority nor minority in the absence of the paralysing 
British arms. The millions of India would then be an 
undefined but one mass of humanity. I have no doubt 
that at that time the natural leaders will have wisdom 
enough to ' evolve an ‘ honourable ' solution of their 
difficulties. This pre-supposes Japan and other powers- 
leaving India alone. If they do not I should hope even 
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then for . wisdom to guide the principal parties to 
devise a scheme whereby they can 4ct with one mind to 
face the new menace. 

Holding the views I do, it is clear why I look upon 
the introduction of foreign soldiers as a positive danger 
thoroughly to be deplored and distrusted. The present 
state of things and the attempt to uphold it as a dis- 
tinct sign of corroding consumption of the body politic 
in India.” 

An inference drawn in this article by Mahtma Gandhi 
that the defence of India as planned by the British is a 
preparation to defend her Empire, is exactly the same 
what Mr. Churchill hinted at in his speech in the House 
of Commons on November 10, 194<2 and June 1943. 

In the same issue to a question, Tf the Japanese 
(really mean what they -say and are willing to help to 
free India from the British yoke, why should we not 
willingly accept their help V he gave the following 
reply :~ 

“It is folly to suppose that aggressors can ever be 
^epefactors. The Japanese may free India from the 
British yoke, but only to put in their own instead. I . 
have always maintained that we should not seek any 
other Power’s help to free India from the British yoke. 
That would not be a non-violent approach. We should 
have to pay a heavy price, if we ever consented to take 
foreign aid as against the British. By our non-violent 
action we were within an ace of reaching our goal. I 
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cling to my fnilh in non-violcncc. I have no enmity 
against the Japanese, but I cannot contem])latc with 
equanimity their designs upon India. ^Vhy do they not 
realise that we as free men have no quarrel with them ? 
Let them leave India alone. And if they arc wcll-inlen-' 
tioned. what has China done to deserve the devastation 
they have wrought there?” 

Then on May JJ to ji .question ‘Arc you not inviting 
the Japanese to attack India by asking the British rulers 
to withdraw ?’ he gave tlic following reply : — 

“I am not. I feel convinced that the British presenee 
is the incentive for the Japanese attack. If the British 
wisely decided to withdraw and leave India to manage 
her own aflairs in the best way she could, the Japanese 
would be bound to reconsider their plans. The very 
novelty of the British stroke will confound the Japanese, 
dissolve the subdued hatred against the British and the 
atmosphere will be set up for the ending of an unnatural 
state of tilings that lias dominated .and choked Lidian 
life. As far as I can see the Japanese seem to have made 
their plans independently of Indian opinion. They are 
not to be afiected by any witing of mine. But they 
will be confoimded by the action I have advised the 
British to take.” 

Then he wrote in May 17 issue of the Rarijan under 
the heading, ‘To Every Briton.’ 

“I ask every Briton to support me in my appeal' to the 
British at this very hour to retire from every Asiatic and 
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African possession and at' least from India. That step is 
essential for the safety 'of the Srorld and for the^ des- 
truction of Nazism and Fascism'. In this I include Japan’s 
issue also. It is a good copy of the twoV Acceptance of my 
appeal ndll confound all the- military plans of all the Axis 
Powers and even of the military 'advisers of Great 
Britain. 

If my dppeal goes home, I am sure the cost of the ' 
British interests in India and Africa would be notliing 
compared to the present ercf-growing'cost of the war to 
Britain. And- when one puts, morals in the scales, there is 
nothing but gain to Britain, Iiidia and the world. 

Though I ask for their withdrawal from Asia and Africa, 
let me confine myself for the moment to India., British 
statesmen" talk glibly of India’s participation in the war. 
Now^ India was never formally consulted on' the declaration 
of war. Why should it be? India does not belong to Indians. 

It belongs to the British. It has been even called a British 
possession. The British practically do with it as they 
like. They make me, an all war resister, pay a war tax in 
a variety of ways. Thus I pay two pice as w'ar tax on 
ever3' letter I post, one pice on ever\’"' post card, and two 
annas on every wire I send. This is the lightest side of 
the dismal picture. But it shows British ingcnuit\\ If I 
was a student ' of economics, I could produce , startling 
figures as to "udiat India has ;bGen made to pay towards 
the war apart from what are called voluntary contributions. 

No contribution made to a conqueror can be truly 
described as voluntary. What a conqueror the Britain 



makes ! She is well sadcllecl iti her seal. 1 do nol 
exaiTgcratc wlien 1 .say thal a whi.sper ol' his wisli is 
promptly answered in India. Britain may, Ihcrcforc, he 
said to he at jK’rpcUuil war with India, wliieli she holds 
hv right of eoiupiestand through .an .army of occup.alion. 
How does India profit hy this enforced parli^ialion 
in British war ? The hr.avery of Indian soldiers profits 
India nothing. 

Bciorc the .lup.inese menace overtakes India. India's 
homesteads :ire being oecaipied i)y Britisli troops — Indian 
.and non-Indian. The dwellers are summarily ejected and 
expected 'to shift for tlnanselves. They are p.aid a paltry 
vacating expense which c.arrics them nowhere. Their 
oeen])alinn is giinc. Tiiey iiavc to Injild their eoU4igcs and 
scarcii their livelihood. These people do not vacate 
out of a spirit of patriotism. When this incident was 
referred t .4 me .a few day.s ago, I wivWe in the columns 
tiuit the dispersed pcoj)le should he asked to hear their 
own lot with resignation. But my co-workers ])rotest<i and 
invited me to go to the cvaences and eonsole them my.self 
or send sonc'onc to perform the impossible task. They were 
right. 'J'hcse ])oor people should never have lie m treated as 
, they Were. They should have Ijcen lodged siiifably .at the 
same time that they were .asked to vacate. 

People ill East Bengal may almost be regarded 
a.s amphibious. .They live partly on the waters of 
the river.s. They have light canoes which enable 
them to go from place to place. For fear of 
Japanese using the canoes the people have been called 



upon to surrender them. Fo.r a Bengali, to part with his 
canoe, is almost like parting mth his life. To* those who 
take away his canoe he regards as his enemy. 

- Great Britain has to win the war. Need she do so 

at India’s expense ? Should she do so ? 

But I have something more to add to this sad 
chapter. The falsity that envelopes Indian life is 
suffocting. Almost every Indian you meet is discon- 
tented. But he will not own it publicly. The Govern- 
ment employees, high and low, are no exception. I am 
not giving hearsay evidence. Many British officials 
know this but they have evolved the art of taking work 
from such elements. ^ This all-pervading distrust and 
falsity make life worthless unless one resists it with one’s 
whole soul; 

You may refuse to believe all I say. Of course 
I shall be contradicted. I shall survive the contradic- 
tions. 

I have stated what I believe to be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. . 

My people may or may not approve of this loud 
thinking." I have consulted nobody. This appeal is 
. being written during my silence day. I am just now 
concerned with Britain’s action. When slavery was 
abolished in America many slaves protested, some c\Tn 
wept. But protests and tears notwithstanding, slavery 
was abolished in the land. But the abolition wn.s the 
result of a bloody war between the south and the north ; 
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and so though ^he Negro’s lot is considerably better than 
before, he still remains the outcaste of high society. I 
am asking for something much higher. I ask for a 
bloodless end of an unnatural domination and for a new 
^ era, even though there may be protests and wailings from 
some of us.” , / 

Again on May 81 Mahatma wrote in Harijan tmder 
the headmg ‘Friendly Advice’ : — 

Thus reasons a friend ; 

Most people will agi*ee .with you that Britain’s 
inability to plaj^ fair b)^ India deprives them of the right 
to expect even om moral support. Ideologically also most 
people will agree with you that their only honourable 
course would be to withdraw from India. But inevitably 
the withdrawl will confront us with immense difficulties 
which jmu yourself have admitted. You say you are will- 
ing to take all risks. Every brave man is. At- the same 
time is it not your duty to prepare the ground up to a 
point so as to minimise the risks as far as possible ? 
The people must, for instance, be made to shed cowardice 
and feel that it is possible for us to stand on our own 
legs. They must not desire, as so many do, Japanese help 
or even submit to Japanese domination as they would have 
to, if that help were taken. They must be weaned, as 
far as possible, from ha,tred of the British. And their 
^eve^y effort must be made to secure Muslim support. 
This is your last and, supreme effort to bring freedom 
, to India. Let no step be taken in haste or without 
due preparation. The time^ is too critical -'to bear 


. failure. 

As these columns show, with the overwhelming sense 
of the truth as it appears to me. I am taking'" ever>' 
care humanly possible 'to prepare the ground. I know 
that the novelty of the idea and that too at this jtinc^ire 
has caused a shock to many people. But I could not 
help mj’self. Even at tlie risk of being called mad, I 
had to tell the truth if I was to be true to myself. I 
regard it as my solid contribution to the war and to India’s 
deliverance from the peril that is threatening. It is my 
real contribution to communal imity. No one can 
■visualize what it will be like. Only it wiU not be tlie 
shame we have had up to now. It has touched only the 
few politically minded people. The mhsses have remained 
unaffected by it. 

IVhilst therefore I will take every imaginable care 
consistently with the urgency, I cannot guarantee free- 
dom from cowardice before taking any forward step. 
The cowardice wiU probably not be shed without much 
travail. Nor is waiting possible till hatred abates. 
Withdrawal of the hated power is the only way to ri<l 
the land of the debasing hatred. The causeigone. hatred 
must cease. 

Of course ihe people most noi on any account lean 
on ihe Japanese to get rid of ihe JBritish pouter. Titoi 
xccrc a remedy tcorse than ihe disease. But. as I have 
already' said, in this struggle every risk has to he run 
in order to cure ourselves of the biggest di^easi :i 
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disease which, has sapped our manhood and almost 
made us feel as if we must for ever be slaves. It is an 
unsufferable thing. The cost of the cure, I know, will 
be heavy. No price is too heavy to pay for the deliver- 
ance. 

Again, answering to a question of a press correspon- 
dent whether his present policy as revealed by his 
writings did not vitiate his own declaration that he was 
a friend of China, Gandhi ji said in June 7 issue of the 
Harijan : 

“ My answer is an emphatic no. I remain the 
passionate friend of China tliat I have always claimed 
to be. I know what loss of freedom means. Therefore 
I could not but be in sympathy with China, which is 
my next close neighbour in distress. And if I believed 
in violence and, if I could influence, I would put in 
motion every force at ray command on behalf of China 
to save her liberty. In making therefore the suggestion, 
which I have made about withdrawal of British power, 
I have not lost sight of China. But because I have 
China m mind, I feel that the only effective way for 
India to help China is to persuade Great Britain to free 
India and let a free India make her full contribution 
to the war effort. Instead of being sullen and discon- 
tented, free India will be a mighty force for the ' good 
pf mankind in general. It is true that the solution I 
have presented is a heroic solution beyond the ken of 
Englishmen. But being a true friend of Britain and China 
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and Russia, I must not suppress the solution whicli I 
beHeve to be eminently practical and probably the only 
one in order to save the situation and in order to avert 

the war into a power for good instead of being wliat it is, 
a peril to humanity.” 

Again to a suggestion that he had turned pro- 
Japanese Gandliiji wrote in the seme issue under the- 
heading ‘I am not Pro- Japanese.' : — ^ 

“ I could onlj’’ laugh at the suggestion. I am sincere 
in my passion for freedom. I could not consciously or 
unconsciously take a step which wiU involve India in 
the position of merely changing masters. If, in spite 
of my resistance to the Japanese menace with my wliole 
soul, the mishaj:) occurs, of wMcli I liave never denied 
the possibility, then, the blame would rest wholly on 
British shoulders. I have no shadow of doubt about 
it. I have made no suggestion which, even from the 
military standpoint, is fraught with the slightest danger 
to British power or to the Chinese. It is obvious tliat 
India is not allowed to pull her w'eight in favour of 
China. If British pow'er is •withdrawn fronx India in an 
-j orderly manner, Britain will be relieved of the faurflen 
of keeping the peace in India and at the same tinxe gain 
in a free India an ally not in the cause of Ifjiupjre 
because she would have renounced miefo all iier 
imperial designs, but in a defence not pretended but 
wholly real of human freedom. That I assert and that 
only is the burden of my recent writings and I shall 
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contitujc to do so long ns 1 am allowed by llu; British 
power.” 

Then to a ciucstion, ‘You are reported to' Jiave 
matured plans for latmehing some big offensive ; what 
about your plan ?' Gandhiji in t.lit^ same issue wrote 
under the heading ‘No Seereey." Well. I have never 
bclievctl in seereey nor (h> 1 do so now. n'herc arc 
eerlainly many plans floating in my brain. But just 
now I merely allow them to float in my brain. My first 
task is to edneate the publie mind in India and world 
opinion in so far as I am allowed to do so. And when 
I have fiinshe.d that proeess to my satisfa<'ljon. I may 
have to do something. That something may be v(“ry 
big if the. Congress is with me. anti the peo))le iire with 
me. But British authority will have ;i knowledge of 
anything I may work to do before I enfon^e it. Re- 
member I have yet to see. the iMaulana Sahib. My t4dks 
with Pandit Nehru me yet unfinished. I may say that 
they were wholly of a friendly nature and we have come 
nearer to each other even with the unfinished talk of 
yesterday. Naturally I want to carry the whole of the 
Congress with me if I can. ns I Avant to carry - the Avholc 
of India' Avith me. For my conception of freedom is no 
narroAv coneeption. It is co-cxtcnsivc Avith the freedom 
of man in all his majesty. I shall, therefore, take no step 
without the fullest deliberation. ” 

Again in the same issue under the heading ‘To 
Resist SlaA'^c Drivers’ Gandhiji in ansAvering the question 
‘But have Ave not to see that the remedy may not be 
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worse than the disease ?' There will be in the course of 
the resistance in spite of all ,our will to prevent them, 
clashes and resultant anarchy. May not that anarchy 
be worse than the present anarch}'* which you have called 
ordered anarchy V gave the following reply 

“ That is a very proper question. That is the con- 
sideration that has weighed with -me all these 22 years. 

I waited and waited until the country should develop 
the non-violent strength necessary to throw off tlie 
foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a 
change. I feel tliat I cannot afford to wait. If I 
continue to wait I miglit have to till doomsday. For the 
preparation that I have prayed for and worked for may 
never come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped 
and overwhelmed by the flames that threaten all of us. 
That is why I have decided that even at certain risks 
which are obviously involved I must ask the people to 
resist the slavery. But even that readiness, let me assure 
you, 'depends on the non-violent man’s unflinching faith. 

All I am conscious of is that there is not a trace of 
violence in the remotest corner of my being, and my 
•.conscious pursuit of ahimsa for the last 50 years cannot ‘ 
easily fail me at this crisis. The people have not my 
ahimsa. but mine should help them. There is ordered 
anarchy around and about us. I am sure that the 
anarchy that may result because of the British with- 
drawal or their refusal to listen to us and our decision 
to deny their authority null in no way be wor.se than the 
present anarchy. After all. those who arc unarmed 



cannot j)ro(lucc a riglilful ninmounl of violence or 
unarchy. and T have a faith that ont of that anarchy 
may arise piirc non-violence. And to he passive witness 
of the terrible violence that is {xoing on. in the name of 
resisting a possible aggression, is a thing that I cannot 
stand. It is a thing that would make me .ashamed of 
my ahimsa. It is made of sterner stuff. 

‘*I know that what T am saying to-day is not easy 
to understand. Language is bill a poor vcbiele of onc’.s 
thoughts. What I have said is hound to suffer from llie 
limitations of Ih.al vcbiele. But I w.anf you to ponder 
coolly over what I have been saying and writing, and 
perhans yon will lie .able to understand me. T am also 
sure that those who eannol or will not nndersland will 
do so in the light of experience, i.c.. if (hey survive (he 
present eataslrophe." 

By the time almost tlic whole of Burma had fallen 
to tho .Japanese. The Indians that were in Burma and 
notably in the city of Bangoon. had to evaeuate under 
military orders. Regarding the manner in whieli the 
cvacu.ation \vas forced the A. I. C. C. passed a resolution 
on April 2R. which along with another resolution that 
dealt with the alleged molestation of women Iw soldiers 
was banned from publication. Tlic notification of the 
ban on the publication of the A. T. C. C. resolution 
was issued in a 'Ga^eitc of India Extraordinary as 
follows ; — ' 

“ In exercise of the jiowcrs conferred by Clause (B) 
of Sub-rule (1) of. Rule 41 of the Defence of India 
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Rules, the Central Government is pleased to proliibit 
the printing or publication, by any writer, publisher * 
or editor in British India, of the whole or any portion" 
of the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress adopted .at Allahabad on the 
28th April 1942, beginning with the words “The Commit- 
tee has noted the I’ecent extraordinary happenings in 
Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon” and 
ending with the Avords “in ijarticular all pains should be 
avoided even though those in authority’' give way to it.” 

' — A.P. 

. Another Press Note says ; — 

"The Government of India have to-day issued a Gazette 
Eccimordinary prohibiting under the Defence of India 
Rule 41 (1) (B), the publication of that portion, of the 
second resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress adopted to-day at Allahabad 
which deals with the alleged molestation of women by 
soldiers.” 

Regarding these resolutions, the Secretary of State 
for India, Mr. Amery, said in the Commons- on May 7, 
“that they (the resolutions) were calculated — and to 
judge by their language, were, I think, deliberately 
calculated^ — to undermine public confidence in the Govern- 
ment and the armed forces.” 

About this the Congress President issued the following 
statement ; — 

“The statement of Mr. L. S. Amery about the learned 
resolutions of the ^Congress Working Committee tlmugli 
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surprisingly irresponsible, has evoked no reeling of surprise 
in me. ^Ve are now snlVieienlly aeeuslomed lo hear such 
things. 

'•Replying lo a question Mr. .Vinery said : 'These 
resolutions which wi-re reached on gross non-representiition 
of facts or on unverified rumours criticized in unbridled 
terms the recent actions of the military and civil authori- 
ties in India and Rurma. 'J’liev wcrc-calculatcd — and to 

• ^ 

judge by their language, were, 1 think. dolil)eratc.ly calcu- 
lated — to undermine public conlidencc in the Govt'rnmcnl 
and the armed forces,’ 

‘•Rut I allirm with the fullest sense of nssponsibility 
that not a single jjluise of t lie resolution is either based 
on unverilied rumours or misrepresented facts. Wiiatcver 
it said is based on solid facts dern'cd from the most res- 
ponsible and reliable sources. 

‘•Regarding the last eliarge I would like to say, 
how could the Congress attemjjt to undermine ii thing 
which does not exist. Rut the conlidcnce can easily be 
created at least in this matter, if the Government of 
India is prepared to adopt a simple course. Neither any 
member of the Congi-css Working Committee nor myself 
have any desire to insist on the occurrence of the deplor- 
•able facts mentioned in the resolution about Malaya and 
Bunna.” 

AZAD’S OFFER 

“ I- would be the first man to welcome the non-oecur- 
rence of the events, if any of them is proved to be incorrect 
or based on rumours. I, therefore, ask the Government 
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^*2:etiier it prepared to let rde k-io?r wh-^t part^: oaipi 
resolutions are baseci on unverified raruoars or niisreprc- 
sentec loots : and give me a chance to lay information 
wiiieh I have in my possession before it t If it is prepared 
to adopt this course and convince me that our infonna- 
tiou is incorreeh I could unhesitatingly express regret 
on behalf of the Working Coumuttee. and withdraw the 
resolutions. 

"‘Are the Government of -India and the Secretary of 
State prepared to accept this otter f".... A. P. 


To clear the matters up further there teas a mcetijig 
between iMahatma Gandlii. 3Iaulana Abul Kalam Arad 
and Pandit Javrahar Lai Xehru at Sewagrani. About tin' 
same meeting and in connection with a recent statement 
of Sir Stailbrd Ctipps.. referring to a struggle in India 
between the principles of violence and non-\'ielence. 
Xauiana Arad gave the following exeiusivc inteniew to 
tile United Press for its L-ondon Subscribers : — 

*'^1 do not know what Sir Stafford Cripps means by 
the struggle between the principles of violence and nou- 
violenec. We are, not at all philosophising over the merits 
of violexicc or non'violence. Tiie centre of all our attention, 
at present is how to defend India successfully against the 
.milder who is knocking at the door, and we are conNdne- 
Cti that the only way to achieve this end i"^ that India 
becomes independent witiiout delay. 

During the W;irdha bilk last 'week. I p;iriicularly ;wk' 
ed GandMp about the application of non-^■iolonce under 
tlie present cireumstances. I sm happy lo say that this 



aspect of llic problem is quilc clear in his mind. As a man 
of action lie cannot ignore the conditions prevailing around 
Inrn. He told me that his personal views about non- 
violence need not be re-enuneiated and his position re- 
innincd nnelmnged, but at tin; same lime he knew that 
it was not the position of the C’ongress, nor other parties, 
nor of 1 lie majority of Indian people wJiieh considers de- 
fence to be armed tiefenee only. Therefore, if .'ri free 
National Government was established jiii India, with an 
understanding to defend her against the^invader, it. was 
obvious that it could be ojily an armeil defence, not a 
tmn-violcnt one.” 

At this lime the almo.sjdiere was full of talk on 
Gundhijrs views. The newspapers in India-as well as 
abroad were freely discussing them. A leader in the London 
Times atlaeked Gaiulhiji as follow.s ; — 

'This is the moment chosen by Mr. Gandhi for a leatl 
wiiicli will doubtless be -passed home at the meeting of 
the working eonunittec nc.vt month to reassert his personal 
policy ami prestige within the ranks of the Congress 
Part}'. Such an attempt cannot in the long run succeed. 

'^Ir. Gandhiji’s personal integrity can no longer mask 
retrograde character of his political doctrine. Anarchic 
romanticism offers no basis for political action in an indus- 
trialised and militarised world. To follow the lead of Mr. 
Gandhi would mean to separate India not merely from 
■ the company of free nations standing together east and 
west to resist aggression and tyranny but from the 



wiiole economic development of modern times the' world 
over. 

‘Mr. Gandhi’s policy does not, however, empty it of 
its powers for mischief. It has already bervildered and 
divided Congress opinion in a way which prevents the' 
Congress party from following any constructive cour.se 
whatever and drives back upon an attitude of protest 
and negation. v 

‘Mr. Gandhi’s proposals, if they could be translated 
into practice, would make India an immediate prey not 
'' only of internal disruption but of e?rternal assault of the 
most ruthless character. 

‘There is plenty of room for discussion between the 
British and the Indian about ways and means of defe.nd- 
ing India. There is no room for discussion with those 
who agree that India should not be defended at all or who 
delude themselves and others into imagining that 
methods of boycott and non-^dolent resistance, some- 
times successful!}'' employed in time of peace to embarrass 
an administration, embued with liberal and humanita- 
rian conceptions, would avail them against the armies of 
Japan flushed with victor}', practised in eruclt}' and 
flushed with lust for imperial domination. 

.iGreat Britain takes her stand firmly on the Crif)ps 
proposals and will not recede from them. They con- 
stituted and still constitute an immense moral nssri <o 
the British cause. 

‘Those who seek the freedom of India know in their 



heart that Mr. Gandhi’s policy means no freedom but 
enslavement to Japan. The essence of the British plan 
is an offer and guarantee of immediate effective control 
over day-to-day administration in India and of inde- 
pendence, as complete as the people of India desire to 
make it. once the aggressor is repelled’ Reuter 

This shows that despite so much effort and clari- 
fication on his part some of responsible Britishers even 
have either not yet understood and appreciated the 
view point of Gandhi ji or they have fundamental 
differences with him regarding his policj^ and are. there- 
fore, making such senseless attacks on him. To this 
Gandhi] i gave the following reply on June 22 : — 

“I regard mj' proposal as foolproof. Any pei’son, 
however great .he may be, who distorts the proposals 
I have made will he condemned by history as an 
enemy of the Allied cause. It is an insult to India to 
repeat the Stafford Cripps proposals which were, rejected 
by all parties, as the final work of British statesman- 
ship. 

“Every time Nationalists have suggested solutions, 
however sound intrinsically, there has been a distortion 
of their speeches and writings followed later by persecu- 
tion. My latest proposal conceived in the friendliest 
spirit and, in my opinion, intrinsically sound has 
already begun to be distorted. I regard my proposal 
fool-proof. ^ Operations of the Allied forces against 
Japanese aggression have been left intact under my 



proposal, which amounts to this, that Britain sliouJd 
.become true to her declarations, withdraw from India 
as conqueror and, therefore, controller of her destiny, 
and leave India to shape her own destiny witliout the 
slightest interference. This as I can see, puts her cause 
on a moral basis and gives her .in India a great ally not 
in the cause of Imperialism, but in the cause of human 
freedom. If there is anarchy in India, Britain alone will 
be responsible, not I, what I said is tJiat I would prefer 
anarchy to the present slavery and consequent impotence 
of India.” — A.F. 

To the same criticism of the Times the Modern Bevitw 
says in July issue : — 

“Let us make a statement. Those who seek the 
freedom of India know in their^ heart the acceptance of 
the Cripps proposals means not freedom but the \'i\hscc- 
tion of India and the indefinite propagation of subjection 
to Britain. The essence of the British plan is the slanv 
of an offer and guarantee of immediate ineffective 
control over da3--to-day administration in India niimis 
the least voice in the matters of DefeJice and Fo)-eign 
Affairs, no control over finance, and no such self-rule as 
the people of India desire to take it.” 

Mahatma Gandiii fhen discussed a number of (jue.s- 
tions in his I/anjan- dated June 14, .under the heading 
‘Important Questions’ bearing on his policy. They are 
as follows : — 

Q. Tkm ask the British Government to withdraw 
immediately from India. Would Indians thcrcui)on form 



•si national Government and vrhat groups or parties would 
participate in such an Indian Government ? 

Ans. My proposal is one sided, f.g., for the British 
Government to act upon, wholly irrespective of what 
Indians would do or what would not do. I have even 
•assured temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if 
the withdrawal takes place in an orderly manner, it is 
likely that on their withdra-wal a Provisional Govern- 
•ment will be set up by and from amongst the present 
leaders. But another thing may also happen. All those 
■who have no thought of the nation but only of them- 
•selvcs may make a bid for power .and get together the 
■turbulent forces with which thej’’ would seek to gain 
•control somewhere and somehow. I should also hope 
that with the complete, final and honest withdrawal of 
^the British power the Aviso leaders Avill realise their 
‘responsibility, forget their differences for the moment 
and set up a Provisional GoA’^ernment out of the material 
left by the British poAA'er. As there Avould be no poAver 
regulating the admission or rejection of parties or 
persons to or from the council board, restraint only 
■will be the guide. If that happens probably the Con- 
;^ess, the League and the States rejAresentatives Avill 
be allowed to function and they Avill come to a loose 
ninderstahding on the formation of a Provisional National 
Government. All this -is necessarily guess work and 
mothing more. 

Q. 2. Would ithat Indian National Government 
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petmit the United Nations to use- Indian territory as a 
base of military operations against Japan and the Axis 
powers ? ^ 

Am. Assuming that ''the national govcnment is 
formed and if it answers any expectations the first act 
would be to enter into a treaty udth the Unity Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers.' it being- 
common cause that India will have nothing to do with 
any of the Fascist powers and India would be morally 
boimd to help the United Nations. 

Q. 3. What further assistance would this Indian 
National Government be ready to render the United 
Nations in the course of the present war against the Fascist 
aggressors ? 

Ans. If I have any hand in guiding the imagined nation- 
al. government, there would be no further assistance save 
the toleration of the United Nations on the Indian soil 
tmder well-defined conditions. Naturally there -would be no 
prohibition against any Indian giving his own persona! 
help by way of being a recruit or of gi\'ing financial aids. 
It should be understood that the Indian army lias been 
disbanded with the withdrawal of British power. Again 
if'i'have any say in the councils of the national govern- 
ment, all its power, prestige and resources would be used 
towards bringing about world peace. But of course after 
the formation of the national goverment m}' roicc may 
be voice in the ■ndlderncss and nationalist India ma\ go 
war-mad. 
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Do ypvi,belie;Ve,tI;iis cqUaboration between India-i 
and the Allied powers .might oi: should be formulated in a. 
'treaty of alliance or an agr^^pment. for, mutual aid.? , , 

Ans. ;I think the question. is altogether premature and’ 
in -any ,case it will not much matter whether the relations . 
are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not eveui 
see any difference. , , 

- Let me sum.. up my attitude. One, thing and only 
one thing for me is solid and certain. This unnatural-l 

prostration of a great natipn -it is neither ‘nations’ ‘ 

nor ‘peoples’ — r-must ,ceasq if^ the .victory of the Allies- 
is ensured. They lack, the ^jnoral basis. I, see no differ- - 
ence between the Fascist and, Nazi pQwers and the ^ Allies. 
All are exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the; 
extent required, to compass .jtheir end. America and 
Britain are very great -nations, but their greatness will' 
count as dust before the bar of .dumb humanity, whether ; 
African or Asiatic. They and they alone have the ppwer 
to undo the >vrong, They have no right to talk ofi 
human liberty and .all else they have washed their hands . 
clean of the pollution. -That necessary wash wHl be* 
the surest insurance,.., qf success, for they will have% 

the good wishes unexpected but no less certain 

of millions of dumb , Asiatics, and Africans.; , Then, but 
not till then, will they be fighting for a new order. This;^ 
is the reality. ■ All else is specqlation. I have allowed . 
myself, however, to indulge in it as a test of my bonafides- 
and for the, sakp of explaining in a concrete manner what 
I mean, by , my proposal. 
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■ ' To further clear up his scheme Mahatma Gandhi 
mote an article in the Hary on 'dated July 5th under 
heading “Oh 1 the troops’* as follows : — 

‘*1 have to pay a heavy price for having drawn up an 
entrancing picture of a free India without a single British 
soldier. Friends are confounded now to discover that 
my proposal admits of the presence of British and even 
American troops un^er any circumstances at all. In 
, - vain do I argue that the Allied troops, if they remain 
will do so not to exercise authority over the people, or at 
India’s expense,- but under treaty with the Government 
of Free India at the United Nations’ expense for the 
sole purpose of repelling Japanese ' attack and helping 
China. 

It has been pointed out that not to consent to the 
Allied troops remaining in India during the period of 
the war is to hand over India and China to Japan and to 
ehsure the defeat .pf the Allied powers. This could never 
have been contemplated by me. The only answer, there- 
fore, to give was to suffer the presence of the troops but 
imder circumstances the reverse of the existing." They will 
remain under permission of Free India and not at all in 
the role of masters but friends. 

My proposal presupposes shedding of all fear and 
distrust; If we have confidence in ourselves, we need 
neither fear nor suspect the presence of Allied troops. 

May I suggest also that it is altogether premature and 
wrong to pore over the weakest points of a very difiicult 
project which may not be accepted even with troop.s 
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remaining ia^ndia. It will be most assuredly an event of 
the century and may be a turning point in the war if 
Britain can honestly perform the act of renouncing India 
with, all that .renunciation would mean. .The virtue and the 
value of renunciation in my opinion will not be affected 
in the least because the Allied troops will be operating in 
India' with the Sole object of preventing Japanese attack. 
After all India is so much interested as the Allies in 
warding off the attack and yet under my proposal Ind ia 
will not have to pay a single pie over the expenses of the 
troops. , 

The British acceptance of my proposal may dtself lead 
to a most honourable peace and' hence automatic with- 
drawal of the troops. I would, therefore, ask the doubters 
to concentrate their attention upon the grandeur of the 
proposed renunciation and help to the utmost of their 
power the fruition of the great act. Let them not dread 
tiae presence of the troops in India for the purpose indi- 
cated but regard it as inevitable part of the proposal so 
as to make it not only justifiable but fool-proof so far as 
I can see. Free India will run no risk by the presence. 
Her freedom will certainly suffer by no domination 
thereby. 

The implications of my proposal are 

(1) India becomes free from all financial obligations 
to' Britain, . ' . 

. (2) The annual drain to Great Britain stops auto- 
matically. ‘ , ' .r . , . 

tt 
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^bvermiienMtnposes' or retains: ' ' i ; ■ i , .i: '•, .i-.., 

- wSfl! ^IriJO^riCul'' autiib^ 

, %emng Wder Objection thplaiiest in' th^ land i^ iifted 
U'tonde. ' V i’..; . • •, , 

. (^) short, India begins ‘ a hew chapter ‘in‘ her 

national life, as I shall hope to affect tile fortiuiies of'the 
'^ar with' Wh-Violence as . her' iwedominant sanctibns. 
'"^liis ‘non-violence ‘will no longer take . the . shajie of 
“non-co-operation and the like’ ' It will express itself '‘m 
■her ambassadors going to the Axis powers not to beg for 
•^eace'biit to 'show 'them the futilit}’" of war for achieving 
.ah hbiiourable end. ' This can only he done if and whe'n 
“‘Britain sheds the gains of perhaps the most organised and 
'Wiiceessful violence the world has seen. 

' All this may not come to' pass. I do not mind. < It 
“is worth fighting 'for, it is Worth staking all tliat the 
-hation has. ' ' . • 

' This .is the channel in whic'h Mahatma Gandhi’s 
•‘mind was working. This is the arghment. 


■ ' / It* is regretted' that the treatment has become ■ rather 
:iong. But to grasp the real situatioh it was absolutely' 


-essential. These articles and answers to their questions 
Illustrate Mahatma Gandhi. They bring but his real 


imeaniii'g -and .show how. clear , is , his brain and .’ how 
•^convincing are his arguments. He clearly visualises ,• the 
'•whole picture and pens it. ^It is .most unfortunate that 
'.the Government have cited some excerpts from afficics 
■and answers torn from their context as most ohjee* 



iionable and of revolutionary charapter.i , But .thCj saddle 
is on a wrong . horse. Rather Mahatma Gandhi deserves 
immense praise for his sincerity of purpose and , clearness 
views, He makes no, secret of his views. ,He is ; keen 
on resisting the Rascist and Japanese aggression, , ibut 
holds that it is possible and dsirable only if the British. 
Imperialism, at least in India, is finished. . t 

The articles require no explanation. They ;,are -plain. 
English and speak for themselves. They admit of, no. 
inner meaning. He who distorts them, will be condemn- 
ed by history. The argument needs only be summed 

Tip. ^ ; . 

' (1) The never-ending stream of foreign soldiers in 

India, instead of mobilising the Indian man-power, shows 
that Britain wants to hold India for the Imperial 
designs. 

(2) In the name of meeting the imminent Japanese 
invasion many hardship's by, Avay of taxations and 
•confiscations have been inflicted on" Indians. 

(8) To resist the Japanese menace ' is not only- 
•the work of Britain; but also of India 'herself. India 
should not hope for^ any . helpful treatment from.- 
•Japan. , . • f ■ 

. •,'■(4) The defence of India can best, be done df Indians, 
are entrusted and. feel that they are (free and.are fightipg. 
for their home and hearth and not ,for the ’British 
Imperialism and their perpetual subjection. This is the^ 
liest and essential aid to China. . 

(5) For the purpose the British power must with- v 



draw from India in a friendly way and not wait till the 
•re ejected out by Japan. This will be to the destractio. 
of both Britain and India, 

(6) Even if there , be anarchy in India as a resul* 
of the withdrawal of British power that will be onlj 
short-lived, as all parties will soon coftie to a common 
understanding. 

(7) To resist the Japanese, even if British power is 
withdrawn, the British troops may remain there, but 
maintained at the expenses of the Allied nations and they 

' will remain there till the period of the war and as friends- 
of India, and not as masters. 

(8) India will raise an armed defence with licr 
millions and be a powerful Ally of the United Nations. 

(9) India will then send her ambassadors to the 
Axis powers, not to beg for peace, but to show them tho 
futility of the war for achieving an honourable end. But 
this can only be done if and when, Britain sheds the gains, 
of perhaps the most organised and successfur violence tho 
world has seen. 

(10) In case Britain does not withdraw, wliich means 
that she is fighting only for Imperial designs and not to 
• meet Japanese aggression, then for the sake of India anti 
China, he will make big offensive, as soon as possible, 
regardless of what little may happen in India, in the most 
non-violent and open way. 


CHAPTER V 

THE CALL IS SOUNDED 


Tlic Congress Working Committee then met nt 
Wnrdha on July G. Gandhiji explained there Ins 
views and proposals to the members of the working- 
committee, 

Gnndhiji then presented the draft resolution which 
the working committee passed with some minor changes. 
Then the committee released a 1700-word resolution, 
demanding witlidrawal of British from India, on July 14' 
as follows : — 

“ Events happening from day to day and experience 
that the people of India are passing through, confirm the- 
opinion of Congressmen that British rule in India must 
end immediately not merely because foreign domination, 
even at its best is an ev'il in itself and continuing injury 
to the subject people, but because India in bondage can 
play no effective part in defending herself and in affecting- 
the fortunes of the war that is desolating humanity. 
The freedom of India is thus necessary not only in the- 
interest of India but also for the safety of the world and 
for the ending of the Nazism, Fascism, militarism and 
, other forms of Imperialism, ^ and the aggression of one 
nation over another. 



“Ever since the outbreak of the world war, the Con- 
gress has studiedly pursued, a policy of non-embarrass- 
ment, Even at the risk of making its Satyagrah in- 
effective, it deliberate!}* gave it a symbolic character, in 
the hope that this policy of non-embarrassment carried 
to its logical extreme, i would be,' duly', appreciated and 
that real power would be^ transferre^d to popular repre- 
sentatives, so as to enable the nation to make its full 
contribution towards realisation of human' freedom 
throughout the world, which is in danger of being 
crushed. It had also hoped that negatively nothing 
would be done which was calculated to tighten Britain’s 
stronghold on India. 

“ These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. 
The abhortive Cripps’ j^roposals showed in the clearest 
possible manner that there was no change in the British 
Government’s attitude towards India and that the • 
British hold on India was in no way to be released. In 
the negotiations with Sir, Stafford Cripps Congress 
representatives tried their utmost to achieve a minimum, 
consistent with the national demand, but to no avail. 
This frustration has resulted in a rapid and widespread 
increase of ill-will against Britain and a growing satis- 
faction at the success of the Japanese arms. The working 
committee view this development with grave apprehension 
as this, imless checked, will inevitably lead to a passive 
acceptance of aggression. The .committee hold that the 
aggression must be resisted, for any submission to it 



must nkan the degradation' of' the' Indian' people 'and 
the continuation of their' subjection. The Congress, is 
anxious t'6 avoid the experience of IMalaya, Singapore 
4ind Burma and desires ' to build up' resistance to any 
aggression on or invasidn of India by the Japanese or any 
foreign po'v\'er. . ' ' ' 

’ ^ ♦ *■ . i 

. - The, • Congress •would change the present ill-will 

•against Britain into good-'will and make India a willing 
partner in a joint enterprise of securing freedom for 
the nations and people of the world and in the trials 
and tribulations which accompany it. This is only 
possible if India feels the glory of freedom. 

• The Congress representatives have tried their 
utmost to bring about a solution of the communal tangle. 
But this lias been made impossible by the presence of 
the foreign power whose long' record has been to pursue 
Telentlessly the policy of divide and rule. Only after the 
ending of the foreign domination and intervention, 
can the present unreality give place to reality, and the 
people of India, belonging to all groups alid parties 
face India’s problems and solve them on a mutually 
agreed basis. The present political /parties formed chiefly 
with a view to attract- the' attention of and influence 
the British’ power, will then probably 'cease ■ to function. 
For the first time in India’s history, realisation will come 
home, that princes, jagirdars, zarhindars ahd,, propettied 
and monied classes, derive tKeir wealth and property from 
dne "Workers' in the fields arid factories and , elsewhere, 



to whom essentially power, and authority m ist be'.on j. 
On the withdrawal of British rule in India, responsible 
men and women of the country will come together to 
form a provisional government, representative of all 
important sections of the people of India, which will 
later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent Assembly 
can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India acceptable to all sections of the 
people. Representatives of Free .India and representa- 
tives of Great Britain will confer together for the ad- 
justment of future relations and for the co-operation of 
two countries as Allies' in the common task of meeting 
aggression. It is the earnest desire of the Congress to 
enable India to resist aggression effectively with the 
people’s united will and strength behind it. In making the- 
proposal for the withdrawal of the British rule from 
India the Congress has no desire whatsoever to embar- 
rass Great Britain or the Allied powers in the prosecution 
of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression on 
India and increase pressure on China by the Japanese 
or any other power associated with the Axis group. 
Nor does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive- 
capacity of the -Allied powers. The Congress is 
therefore agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces 
of the Allies in India,' should they so desire, in order to 
ward off and resist Japanese and other aggression, and 
to protect and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British Power 
from India was never intended to mean the physical with— 
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drawal of all Britishers from India, and certainly not 
of those who would make India their home and live, 
here as citizens and as equal with the others. If such- 
withdrawal takes <; place with good will it would result in 
establishing a stable Provisional Government' and thci 
United Nations in resisting- aggression and helping 
China. 

“The Congress^realises that there may be risks invol- 
ved in such a course. Such risks, however, have to be 
faced by any country in order to achieve freedom and 
now specially at the present critical juncture, in order to 
save the country and the larger cause of freedom of the 
world over from far greater risks and perils. 

“While, therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve 
the national purpose, it wishes to take no hasty step 
and would like to avoid, in so far as possible, any 
course of action that might embarrass the United Nations. 
The Congress would plead with the British power to 
accept the very reasonable and just proposal here made, 
not only in the interest of India but also that of Britain 
and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence. 

^ “Should however this appeal fail, the Congress can- 
not view without the grave apprehension the continua- 
tion of the present state of affairs, involving a progres- 
sive deterioration in the situation and weakening of 
India’s will and power to resist aggression. The Congress 
will then be reluctantly compelled to utilize all the non- 
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violent strength it might have gathered since 1920, when 
it adopted non-violence as a part of its policy for the 
vindication of political . rights and liberty*. Such a wide- 
spread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership 
of- Gandhiji. As the issues raised are of the most vital 
and far-reaching importance to the people of India as 
well as to the people o£' the United Nations, the working 
committee refer them to the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee for final decision. For the purpose the A.I.C.C. will 
meet in Bombay on the seventh of August, 1912.’* 

In the same meeting the Working Committee passed 
another resolution also regarding evacuation and other 
orders of the Government. The resolution runs as 
follows 

“Whereas complaints have been received from vari- 
ous places regarding Government orders for evacuation 
of 's'illages. lands and buildings, without due notice and 
proper compensation, seizure and destruction of countr>' 
boats, even when life is impossible without them, requi- 
sition of cycles, motor vehicles and carts without prop(“r 
compensation and without regard for the needs of the 
civil population the working committee deem it necessary 
to issue the following instructions for the guidance of 
the people concerned and hope that the Government 
will take immediate and necessarv' steps to remove the 
grievances and that the people will carry out Ihcir 
instructions as circumstances demand, provided that 
in all cases before the final dccis’on' to disobev an order 
or resist any measure is taken, all possible avenue', of 
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niegotiation and relief through negotiation shall be 
thorughlj^ explored. •. s . 

.1 '“With regard to evacuation and other order involv- 
ing loss, either temporary or, permanent', of ’ landed pro- 
perty of any kind, full compensation shotdd be demanded. 
In fixing the compensation the factors to' be taken into 
^ consideration are the value of the land and the crops, 
inconvenience and expense likely to be caused to the 
holder of the land b}' having to move to another place, 
and the difficulty and delay likely to be involved in 
obtaining their land where the. dispossessed landholder 
could settle. 

“When possible, arrangements should be made for 
providing other land to agriculturists when their agricul- 
tural land is acquired. .Where this, is inipossible compen- 
sation in money should be paid. 

“Value of trees, water channels, and wells, etc., taken 
over or destroyed should be included in the compen- 
sation. 

“In case temporary acquisition of agricultirral land 
the full value of "the crop plus 15% of it should be paid 
for each Crop lost and where the occupation by ' Govern- 
ment terminates compensation should be paid for res- 
toring the land to its previous conditions for agricdl- 
tural purposes. ’ ' ' ' ' 

“When the bulk of the land of an agriculturist is 
acquired and the balance left< over is so small that it 
may not be worth cultivating, the balance too should be 
acquired. 
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“Homes, where acquired, should be fully paid for. 
■where the whole or bulk of the agricultural land of an 
agriculturist is acquired and only liis home is left over, 
the house should also be acquired by paying full com- 
pensation if the agriculturist so desires. 

“Where a house is to be acquired temporarily for 
‘Government purpose fair rent should be paid and the 
owner compensated for the inconvenience and discomfort 
•oaused. 

“No one should be required to vacate his house with- 
out arrangement being made elsewhere for his residence, 
and full compensation should be paid for the transport. 
*of the evacuee’s belonging and for his maintenance for a 
reasonable period to enable him to find suitable occupa- 
tion in his new surroundings. 

“Compensations should in all cases be paid promptly 
-and on the spot by a responsible officer and not at the 
headquarters of a district. In case no agreement is 
reached between the authorities and the evacuees regard- 
ing the amount of the compensation and the matter 
has to be ijefcrred to a tribunal for decision, the amount 
•of compensation proposed by the authorities should be 
•paid forthwith and should not be witlihcld till the 
■adjudication of the claim. 

“There should be no interference with tlxc war or 
disposal of private property except with the consent of 
■the owner or on payment of adequate compensation. 

’ “In case of requisition • of boats full compensation 
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should be demanded and no boats should be surrendered 
till the question of compensation is settled. In areas 
surrounded by water when -boats are indispensable for 
normal everyday life they should not be surrendered at 
all. 

“Fishermen who depend upon their boats for corning 
their livelihood should lx; compensated for loss of their 
employment in addition to the price of the boat. 

“In case of requisition of cycles, motor vehicles, carts, 
etc., full compensation should be demanded and until 
the question of compensation is settled they should not 
be parted with. 

“In view of scareit\' of salt and apprehended famine 
due to war conditions, facilities should be provided for 
'•collection, preparation and transport of salt seacoast 
and in inland areas free of duty, by individuals. People 
may manufaeturc salt for their owji consumption and 
that of their cattle. 

“With reg.ard to restrictions on organisations Cor self- 
protection the committee is of opinion that it is the in- 
herent right of all to protect their own life and propertv 
and those of their neighbours and therefore all restric- 
tions on them should be disregarded.” 

Soon after the meeting of the Working Committee in 
Jnh' Gandhi ji met the various representatives of the 
press, Indiau and foreign, and gave them a joint inter- 
view. To take up the last question first Gandhiji made 

it clear that the Working Committee bad worked on his 
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ow/1 draft and there had been o' lot of give and take, and 
accommodation. “Of course, if the resolution had not 
met with my approyal,” he added/ “it could not have 
been passed.” Among the questions’ j^ut to Gaiulhiji the 
more important ones are the following : — 

Q. Will jmu court imprisonment ? 

Ans. “I am not going to court inquisonment. The 
struggle does not involve courting imprisoimicnt. It is 
too soft a thing. We had, no doubt, made it a husine.ss 
to court imprisonment up to now. hut there will be jio 

such thing this time, t My intention is to make the tiling 

* ^ 

as short as possible. 

Q. Quick came another question. Will you resort 
to fasting if sent to jail ? - ^ 

Ans. It is not my desire this time, as I have said, fo 
court imprisonment. But if I am dragged into jail, if is 
difficult to say what I may do. But I can fast as I have 
fasted before now, though I should try to avoid .such an 
extreme step as far as possible. 

Q. Can you visualise the eomjiosition of the Provision- 
al Government ? ' 

Ans. I do not heed to do so. But I am clear that 
it won't be a party Government. All parties including 
the Congress will dtitomatically dissolve. Tliey mar 
•function later and when 'they do the}’' may function com- 
plementary to one another, each looking to the other in 
order to grow. Then, ak I lun'c 'said, all unreality 
• disappears like mist before the -morniitg .snn. ’IVe don’t 



Tcnow how, though ■ we witness the phenomenon every 
•day. • ' ■ , 

Q. May not your movement laam]Dcr the efforts of 
the Allies in China ? 

P 

Ans. No, since the movement is intended to make a 
•common cause with the Allies, it should not liamper the 
•Allied efforts. 

Q, But if there is no withdraAval, then disturljaiiecs 
...are bound to happen ? 

- Ans. You see ill-will is already there, it will grov/ 
apace. Immediately the moA^’ement is started, the ill- 
will may be changed into good-Avill if the British people 
respond. But even if they don’t respond Avhen people 
make an effort to free themselves from a foreign yoke, 
-ill-will needs no other opening. It takes a healthy turn 
instead of the bad turn that it has to-da^’’. 


Q. But only last week Mr. Amci’A" reminded us that 
nothing is going to be done ? 


Ans. I am very mueh afraid that AA^e shall ha\ e the 
misfortune to listen to a repetition of the language in 
stronger terms if possible. But it cannot change the 
will of a group of people Avho are determind to "go their 
Avay. ' ' ■ . 

Q. Don’t you think it would be A\iser to ])oslpone 
your movement until Ave have settled AAith the Goanans 
■jand the- Japanese ; . ' . ■ . ' • 


'‘'Ans.-' Nbj because I knoAV ybii Avill not' settle' with 
"the’Germans without'-us.'. ' If we weie'free/ Ave'c6hld''grA’’‘e 



you cent per cent co-operation in our o\Tn manner. It 
is curious that sucfi a simple thing is not understood, 
ik’itain has to-day no contribution -from a tree India. 
To-morrow as soon as India is free} she -rains a moral 

* O 

strength and a iiowerful ally in a free nation, powerful 
morally. This raises England’s power to the first degree. 
This is surely self-proved. 

The first and the main resolution of the I^'orldrig 
Committee met with a very hostile reception .at tlie 
hands of the British and the American Press, although 
the resolution stales in A'cry clear and unequivocal terms 
that the object of the demand for the withdrawal is to 
intensify the spiiit of resistance to all aggression ami to 
stimulate the war effort. It is sl.cer perversity' to .say 
that the resolution will encourage the iV:\'is powers and 
Jiave a depressing effect on China w-hen the aim of 
tlic resolution is to beat Axis and help China. The fact is 
that the Imperialist Britain does not want to giv'c up ■ 
her imperialist designs at any time and America, though 
outwardly demoemtie, is in^'.ariablj’ iinpcriali.stfe and 
knows that she can livf' sueecssfully only when her 
mother Britain rules the world. 

The Modcr?! Eevinv in ifs Aiigiist issue gives a cable 
which is an Amerienn outburst : — 

• New York, July 21. 

Major G. E. Kleot in a copyright article in a New 
York Herald Tribune explaining, why Congrc.ss leaders- 
cannot expect Americans’ sympathies for their demaudSr 



■says, Americans engaged in a fierce fotnl war,- must 
adopt a realistic attitude and abandon sentiment. 
“Those who are not with us in this struggle arc against 
us. And those whose acts or attitudes, whether so intend- 
ed or not, should deprive us in whole or part of the 
•enormous military advantage desired from the possessioji 
of India, can hardly expect the Ainorioans to regard 
“them with anything , but hostility.” — Renter. 

The resolution dias clearly put in tliat should tiie 
•demand for the withdrawal of the British rule be not 
' -conceded the Congress would launch on mass civil dis- 
obedience. This is necessitated by the fact that the 
withdrawal of the British rule is absolutely essential for 
the success of the Allied arms, in general, and the safet}* 
•of India against the Japanese aggression, in particular, 
-and in this case Indians are the sole judges. 

To a question that the course suggested by the Con- 
•gress would involve parliamentary legislation and that 
in war time would not -be practicable or possible it may 
be said in replj'^ that during the war there has been 
much legislation in Parliament affecting the United 
Kingdom. There has been much legislation in India also 
-amending the Governmfent of India Act of 1935 several 
times. On the eve of the fall of France, ]\Ir. Churchill 
made a serious proposal to the people of France that if 
they wanted there could be joint Anglo-French citizen-- 
«hip, a. thing unheard of in the history. Had the circum- 
■stances pemutted this would have materialised. It is 
most unfortunate that this should stand in the way of 



India. 

Inch to a question n'liether the Congress M’hs pre- 
pared to negotiate on the matter, 3Iahatnia Gandhi 
said. '‘There is no room left for negotiatio!\ in the pro- 
posal for withdi’a'wal. JEithcr they recognise indcjjcndciicc 
or they don’t. After that recognition many things ■ 
can foUon’. For, by that one single act tlic British repre- 
sentatives will have altered the fac(^\of the* Avhole land- 
scape and re-^-ived the hope of the people which has 
l^een frustrated times without number. Therefore when- 
ever that great act is performed, on bchall' of the British 
people it will be a red letter day in tlie history of India 
and tlie world. And. as I liave said, it can materially 
affect the fortunes of the world.” 

Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad in an interview to the 
Associated Press on .Tnly 20 replied to the same 
question . 

‘Tt refers to India's rigid of independenre : it is 
certainly not a matter for negotiation! It is a funda- 
mental principle wJiich ranst be rccogni.scd by the United 
Nations. But if the qticstion refers to the arrangcmetit.s 
for the duration of ilic war, tlicrc is a clear procedure 
oDvisagad in the resolution of the working coniiniitee 
itself, and there is no reason to suggest that tlicrc is 
no ’room for negotiation. It is quite obvious to my 
mind that matters of the nature can only lie settled by 
negotiation.” 

To another question ; .Siijjpose there is a dcelarallou 
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on bt'half of the Ijnitcil Nations- •luarantrcinii liuiiaN 
iiulcpciuii'in'o, will it s ilisfy yon? Manlana S.iiiib i».ivc 
I ho reply, “It will dojiinul entirely on the form anrl 
eontent of llie lifclar.'il ion anil, in a'ly eaN *. I e-m ;issnre 
lliai there is no n-ason why (lie (hmi;.-<-ss shonii; not 
ili\V the fullest eo!isi;leratio:i to .>ny (i'-(*iaialion of ;he 
kind yon ha\‘e sm'ntioneil." .1.1. P 

Tlnni MahaJ^ia tJandhi ”.is‘e a sinni” wai-nmy to 
.lapan on .Tnty *ay.iinsl his intentions on la li i nndrr 
the headimr. 'do F,\ery .fapanesc.' Ii r.r.' as 
follows ; — 

I jnnst coiife-.s at tho ontsi I that thont;h 1 inixe no 
ill-will atjainst you. I intensely disliki* yonr attaek upon 
China. I'rom yonr lofty iieieht yon have deseendid to 
iinperi.d amhilion. ^’on will fail to re.alise that anioilion 
.and may become I lie anthors of tlu' dismemberment of 
Asia, . thus nnwillinnly prevontiny world Federation 
and brotherhood without which there can be no hope 
for hmnanily. 

ICven since I was a l.atl of eighteen stndxinc in 
London over iifty year.s apo, I- learnt through the. writings 
of the late Sir Edwin Arnold to purge the many excel- 
lent cpialities of yonr nation. I was tlirillcfl in South 
Afriea. I learnt of your brilliant victory over llussi.an 
arms. After my return to India from- South Africa in 
1915 I came in close touch . with .Japanc.se monks who 
lived as member-s of our Ashram from time to time. 
One of them became a regular menrber of the .Ashram 
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Jn Sewagram, and his application to dntv, his dignified 
bearing, his unfailing devotion to daily worship, afiiabi- 
lity, unruffledness, under varying circumstances, and 
\ his natural smile which was fortune evidence of his 
inner peace had endeared him to all of us. .And now 
that owing to yottr declaration of war against Great 
Britain he has been taken away from us an'd we miss him 
as a deal' co-worker. He has left behind him as a 
memory his daily prayer and his littlSdrum, to the 
accompaniment of which we open our morning an<l 
evening prayers. 

In the background of these jjleasant recollections I 
grieve deeply as I contemplated what appears to me 
to be your unprovoked, your merciless devastation of 
that great and ancient land. 

It was a worthy ambition of yours to take ecjual 
rank with the great powers of the world. Yotir aggres- 
sion against' China and your alliance with the’ -Axis 
powers was surely an unwarranted excess of that 
ambition. 

I should have thought that you would be proud of 
the fact that great and ancient people, wliose old 
classical literature 5’^ou have adopted as your own, arc 
your neighbours. Your understanding of one another s 
history, tradition, literature should bind you as friemls 
rather than make ^you the enemies you arc lo-tlay. 

If I were a free man. and if yon jillowcd me to conic 
to yonr country, frail though I am, I would not mind 
risking my health, may be my to come to your 
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countiy to plead with you to desist from the wrong tliat 
you are doing to Cliina and the world and therefore to 
youi’s^lf. 

But I enjoy no such freedom. And •\vc arc in uiiiipic 
position of having^ to resist an imperialism that we 
detest no less than yours and Nazism. Our resistance 
to it'^does not mean harm to the British people. AVe 
seek to correct them. Ours is an unarmed revolt against 
British rule. An important party in the country is 
engaged in a deadly but friendly quarrel with the foreign 
rulers. 

But in this they need no aitl from foreign powers. 
You have been gravely misinformed, as I know you are. 
that we have chosen this particular moment ’to embarrass 
the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. 
If we wanted to turn Britian’s difficulty into our op- 
portunity we should have it as soon as the w'ar broke 
out nearly three years ago. ^ 

Our movement denianding the withdrawal of the 
British power from India should in no way be misunder- 
stood. In fact if we are to believe jmur reported 
anxiety for the ^independence of.India, a recognition of 
that independence by Britain should leave you no ex- 
cuse for any attack on India. IMoreover the reported 
■ profession sorts ill with your ruthless aggression against 
€hina. ^ 

■ I would ask you to make no mistake about the fact 
that 3mu will be sadh’ disillusioned if you believe that 
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you receive a -willing weleoine from India. ’ Tiic 
-end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal is 
to prepai’e India, by making her free" for resisting all 
militarist and imperialist ambition, whether it is called 
British Imperialism, German Xa5;ism or your pattern. 
II we do not, -we shall have been ignoble spectators of 
tlie militarisation of the ^yo^ld in spite of our belief tliat 
in non-\-iolcncc we have the only solvent of the milita- 
rist spirit and ambition. Pers'onall}* I.fear that with- 
out declaring the Indcj)cndcnce of India the .-Vlli(*(l 
powers will not be able to beat Axis ambition which 
has raised violence to the dignity of a religion. The 
Allies cannot beat you and your partners unless they 
beat 3mu in j'onr ruthless and skilled warfare. If they 
cop}' it their deefaration that they will save the world 
f('r demoerac}’- and individual freedom must come to 
naught. I feel thej’’ can onh' gain strength to u\'oid 
eopjdng your ruthlessness by declaring and rccognisiiig 
noxo the freedom of India, and turning sidlen India’s 
■forced co-operation into freed India’s voluntary '•o- 
operation. 

To Britain and tlic Allies we have appealed jn the 
name of justice, in proof of (heir jjrotessions, and in 
their own sell-intcrcst. To you I appeal in the name of 
Inimanity. It is a marvel to me that 3'ou do .not .see 
that warfare is nobod3'’.s monopo!\'. If not the Allie.s 
some other jiower will ccrlairilv improve upon 3'onr 
method and bent 3mii with e'onr own wca{)on. I*.vcn if 
YOU win voii will have no Icgaev* to \'0\ir people of vhieh 
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they would feel proud. They cannol take pride in a 
recital of deeds however skilfully achieved. 

Even if you win it will not prove that you Avere in 
the right, it will only prove that your power of des- 
truction was 'greater. This applies obviously 'to the 
Allies too. unless they perforin now the 'just and right- 
eous act of freeing In lia as an earnest .and promise of 
similarly freeing all other subject p-^oplc in Asia and 
Africa . 

Our apiieal to Britain is coujiled with the offer of 
Free India’s Avillingne.ss to let the Allies retain their 
troops in India. The offer is made ii\ order to proA’^c that 
Ave do not in any AA’ay mean to harm the Allied cause, 
and in order to prcA'ent you from being misled into 
feeling that you haA'e but to step into the eountr}'' that 
Britain has A'acated. Needless to rej^eat that if you 
cherish any such idea and Avill carry it out, Ave Avill not 
fail in resisting you Avith all the might that OAir country 
can muster. I address this appeal to you in the hope 
that our movement may ca'cii influence you and your 
partners in the right direction and deflect you from 
the course Avhieh is bound to end in your moral ruin and 
the reduction of human beings to robots. 

The hope of your response to my appeal is much 

• ^ I I ^ 

fainter than that of response from Britain. I know that 
the Britons are not devoid of a sense of justice and they 
know me. I do not know you enough to be able to judge. 
All I' haA'^e read teUs ' me that you listen to no appeal 
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^ut to the sworci: How I wish that you arc cruelly 
misrepresented and that I shall touch the right -chord 
in your heart. Anyway J have an unending faith in 
the responsiveness of luinian nature. On the strength 
of that faith I Jiave oonceir'ed the inijiendiug luovcnient 
in India, and it is that laith which has proin])tcd this 
a])pcal to 3 'ou. 

Sewagrara : I ani. 

Your Friend and Well-Wisher, 
18-2-42. M. K. Gandhi. 

On the very topic the British United Press ealded the 

following questions for Gandhiji's reply. They are 

♦ 

•couched in evidently angry language. But Gandhiji had 
no hesitation in sending straight rejjlies to them., 

Q. 1. Whether Gandhiji is willing to sec Brilain go 
while the Japanese arc on the frontier ? 

.dfw.?. The question sliould ))ot occur to anybody w’ho 
]jas read my writings for they contemplate Allietl arms 
•operating in India during wan 

Q. 2 ! Whether he would urge non-eo-oper/ilion wilh 
the .Tapancse after Japanese occupation ? 

Am. Japanese occupation is ineojiceivable while 
' t cd arms are operating on India's soil. If Japa- 
inflieted defeat bn Allied arms and sueeecdcd in 
, occupying India I would more decidedly advise full non- 
co-operation. 

Q. !}. ' Whether he would persist in urging (non- 
co-operation) if Japan shot non-co-operation ? 


Q. 4u Whether he would rather be shot than co- 
operate himself ? 

^ ^ ^ 

Ans, ' To 3 iS; i. Non-co-operation worth the name 
musl; invite shooting. In any case I would rather be 
shot than submit to Japanese or any other power. 

Sewagram : — 21-7-42. 

On the same topic the Congress leaders have remark- 
ed, “If we have to die we should die wdtli honour and 
do not want a change of masters.” — Rajindar Prasad. 

“In a rousing call to the nation we almost forget 
everything for the moment (during Cripps’ negptiations) 
except the peril to India and ■ our immediate duty to 
defend our motherland. But we can fully ohly defend 
her shoulder to shoulder, with millions of stout arms 
raised in her defence, with millions, it may be of our 
dead offered at the altar of her freedom.” — Pandit 
Jaw'ahar Lai Nehru. 

“Only a slavish mind could imagine that Japan would 
give us freedom.” — ^Maulana Azad. . > 

Mahatama Gandhi then wrote in liis Harijan for the 
doubting Muslim a passionate appeal as follows : — 

If the Qaid-i-Azam really wants a settlement, I am 
more than him willing and so is the Congi*ess. He will 
forgive me for suggesting that his reply leaves on me 
the impression that he does not want a settlement. If 
he wants one why not accept tlie Congress President’^ 
offer that Congress and League representatives should 
put their heads together and never part until they have 
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reached a settlement. Is there 'any ilavr "oi^want of 
sincerit)’- in this offer ? ' * 

I -have read with attention Qaid-i-AKaiu's reply to 
iriy article in Sarijan. Pakistan, according to him, in a 
nutshell, is a demand for carrying out of India a portion 
to be wholi)^ treated as an independent and sovereign 
state. The sovereign state can conceivably go to war 
against the one of wJiich it was but yesterdu}* a parL 
It can also equally ronceival)ly make treaties with other 
states. All this can certainly be had. hut surelj’- not 
by the wdlling consent of the rest. But it seems lie 
does not want it by consent, for ho sa_y.s, -P.-ikistan Is 
an article of faith with .^Iiislim India and wo depend 
mpon nobody except ourselves for the acluc\'cincnt of oiir 
goal.’ How is one to offer mie’s services in these (‘ircum- 
stances ? 

But later he gives me Impc for he says. ‘’Show yoiir 
sincerity and frankness for an honourai)le settlement.” 

In order to show botli, I wrote ihearliele to which the 

/ 

t^fiid-i-A/.am has objected. How else is one lo show 
sincei'ity and frankness cxcc))t through one's action and 
speech or pen. ’ ' ' 

Bet me state my limitations. I cannot s]icnk ns 
mere Hindu for my J-Ihiduism includes alt religions. I 
can speak only ns- an flndian. Tf Pakistan as defined 
above is ah article of faith with him' invisible Tinlin 
is equally an article offaitfl with me. Hence there is tt 
statement. 

Bui to-day there is neither Pakistan ,ncr Hindustan. 



It is Englistart. So I say to all India, let iis first convert 
it to tjic original Hindustan and then adjust all rival 
claims. This is surely dear. After the restoration of 
India to the nation there will be no Central Government. 
'The representatives will liave to construct it.. It may 
be one Hindustan or many Pakistans : — 

A.P. 


This shows how dear and convincing Mahatma 
Gandhi is. This also shows his frankness and sincerity. 
The difference of the Muslim League witli the Congress 
has only been on the issue of Pakistan. And the differ- 
ence has been made as an excuse for Priiain in not 
conceding to the demand of India. They (Muslim 
Leaguers) have thus been knowingly and unknowingly 
supporting Britain in its determination to keep a firm 
•grip on India.^ Gandhiji served them a kind of admoni- 
tion in time. _ 

In an interview with the foreign jn-css representative 
^lahatmaji made himself somewhat clear as to what is 
tile form of the movement to be. 


Some of the most im])ortant questions jmt on him 
are as follows : — 

l\Ir. Stuart Emeny the representative of the Nezvf,- 
Chronicle was the first to begin with the questions. 


“Could you give me an idea of the plans , of your 
movement ? Would it include breach of the salt laws, 


calling out Government serrants and labour ?” 


' ' ’ ' Gandhiji made a full reply to the question. 


‘As 



I said yesterday the programme covers every aetivitv 
of a strictly non-violent character included in a mass 
movement. Therefore ■undoubtedly the things you liave 
mentioned are included. But it is not my intention 
to undertake .at once any o^'er^v]lc]nung programme. I 
want to watch and see, because whatever may be said 
to the contrary, even in conducting the movement I 
Avant to guard against a sudden outburst of anarchy 
or a state of things wliich inay be calculated to invite 
Japanese aggression. I belicA'c that India's demand 
is fundamental, it is indispensable for national existence 
as I conceive it to be. Thci'efore I shall toke eA"cry 
precaution I can to liandlc the movement gently, but 
I -would not hesitate to go to the entire limit, if I find 
that no impression is ^-jvoduced on the British Govern- 
TTicnt or the Allied poAvei’s. I hold it to be Jegilimate 
to make the Allied powers responsible for all that may 
happen in India. Ijeeause it is open to them in the 
interests of the common cause to [)revcnt the happening 
of anything that miglit disturb the even course of the 
war. I think I haA'c snfficiently answered your very 
pertinent question. 

“J am unable to give yon a more detailed answer, not 
because I want to sui)prcss or slnrk it, but 1 am not 
ready -with a plaJined programme as j’ct.” 

"It will be your biggest movement V' 

"Yes, my biggest movemenL’* 

"But if there is no rcsjmnsc -vrliat time-limit would 
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you set before launching your campaign ?” 

** Assuming that A.I.C.C. confirms the resolution 
there will be some time but not very long taken. As far 
as I can see just now it may be a week or two.” 

“But you will give time ?” 

“Of course, as I have always done before launching 
'on every struggle.” 

“If the Viceroy asks you to go to Delhi, will you 
accept his invitation ?” 

“Oh yes. And then you forget that the Vieeroy and 
I have become personal friends, if a public man and a 
Viceroy may be so called.” 

Knowing what the Government has always done Mr. 
Emeny put a plain blunt question : “Will yohr cam- 
•paign eollapse if Government sent you and thousands of 
your followers to jail ?” . ^ 

“I hope not,” said Gandhiji laughing heartily. “On 
■the contrary it should gain strength if it has any 
vitality.” 

!Mr. Stelle, the representative of the Chicago Daily 
-News : 

“Axe you not a^jprehensive that the working com- 
-mittee’s resolution will antagonise American opinion ?” 

Ganhiji gave the answer : “Of course it may. But 
I have never embarked upon any campaign in the ^belief 
that I would have world sympathy at my back. On 
"the contrary the odds, almost in every case, have been 
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me, And the first Satyagrah struggle nhieh 
started m South Africa, every oujuard dement was 
hostile to me. I had then-though I had no experience 
ofthe working of Satyagarah that I have now— that a 
handfulthough we were in the midst of millions, who- 
hadnosjmipathyforus, wehad to rely upon our own 
inner strength, and absolute justice of our cause. And 
that sustained us through the long drawn out agonv 
lasting eight years. I do not know ,why I should'lose 
the sympathy of the American pe^^le or the British 


people, for that matter. And why slionld they fight 
shy of a just demand for absolute freedom ?” 


“I can say, speaking as an American, that the reaction 
of many Americans would be that a movement for free- 
dom may be unwise at the moment ; for it wonld load 
to complications in India which may be prejudicial to 
the efficient prosecution of the war.” 

This belief is born of ignorance.” replied Gandhiji, 
“What possible internal complication can take place if 
the British Government declare to-day that India h 
' absolutely independent ? It would be in my opinion 
the best risk the Allies could take on behalf of the war 
effort- I am open to conviction. If any body could 
convince me that in the midst of war, the British Govern- 
ment ^cannot declare India free without jcopardi.sing 
the war effort. I should like to hear the argument. T 
have npt yet heard any cogent one.” 

“If you were convinced, would you call olT the- 



campaign?” 

“0 f course, my complaint is that all these good crities 

talk at me, but never condescend to talk to me.” 

\ 

Mr. Richard Jenn, the. representative of the Central 
Nezos Agency of China, “What can free India do for' 
Chinese ?” 

Gandhiji .said, “If India were to listen to me, she 
will give non-\'iolent help to China. But I know that 
■will not be. Free India -nmuld want to be militarist. She 
"vvill then get all the materials and men she needs — 
although it appears that China wdth her vast population 
will not need them. To-day unfree India cannot send 
a single person to China. I go further — Free India 
can even plead with Japan and Japan will have to- 
listen.” 

After this, Mahatma Gandhi issued an appeal to the 
princely order of India urging them to take courage* in- 
both hands and make a common cause :with the nation. 
It runs as follows under the heading, ‘For the- 
Princes’ : — ' 

“A kind of nervousness creeps over me as I think of 
the princes of India, although I have the privilege of 
knowing many and some even intimately. My nervous- 
ness arises from the painful knowledge that they are -a 
creation of the British rulers. Though’ some of them 
pre-existed before the British advent, their existence- ' 
thereafter depended solely on ^itish good-wHl, which 
in its turn depended upon the price their incumbents- 



rpaid for that commodity. The present incumbents 
-are sole creation of the Imperial power. Its simple frown 
-can undo them. 

“They need not feel so helpless if they could consider 
'.themselves as an integral part of the nation instead of 
being, as they are, an integral ])art of the Iinj^crial 
machine. If the machine topples they may di.sappcar 
r unless they become part of and depend upon tlic nation. 

“The empire is going either by tlie will of the llritish 
• people or by the force of circumstances beyond their 
-eontrol. India shall not always be a slave country'. 

' Will the Princes march with the times or must they 
remain tied to the Imperial chariot wheel ? If they 
■ take their courage in both hands and make common 
cause with the nation they can run the risk of disjiosscs- 

• sion. 

‘'This I admit is a heroic step. They can adopt the 
middle course. They may earn the goodwill of Uicir 
: people by sharing their powers with them. They will 
never be able to retain^ their absolutism for all limes. 

’ But they may certainly hope to retain niucJi if fiicy can 

• secure the contentment and active co-operation of (heir 

• own affairs, 1 think it is wrong of the princo.s to let 
their critics say of their people that they arc too back- 
•ward to deserve freedom. It is a reflection on them. 
The people in the States belong to the same stock as 
those outside their borders. The princes can lose nofhitti: 
by being liberal. And they can lose cverytiung by hoM- 
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ing on to their autocracy. 

“For my part I desire not abolition, but conversion--, 
of their autocracy into trusteeship, not in name ‘but 
in reality. The arbitrary po'wers they enjoy should go. 
The liberty of the people should not depend upon the • 
will of an individual however noble and ancient may be 
his descent. Nor can any power, whether prince or any 
princely zamindar or merchant, be the sole owner and - 
disposer of possessions hereditary or self-acquired. 
Every individual- must have the fullest liberty to use 
his talents consistently with equal use by his neighbours - 
but no one is entitled to the arbitrary use of the gains 
from the talents. He is a part of the nation or say the 
social structure surrounding him. Therefore he can > 
only use his talents not ^or self only but for the social 
structure of which he is but a part and oa whose sufferance- 
he -lives. The present inequities are surely due to 
people’s ignorance with a growing knowledge of their 
natural strength, the inequities must disappear. If the 
revolution is brought about by violence the position . 
will be reversed, but not altered for the better. With ' 
non-violence, i. e., conversion the new^ era which people • 
hope for must be born. My approval and appeal are 
in terms of non-violence pure and undefiled. The • 
French have a noble motto in Liberty, Equality, Frater- - 
mty. It is a heritage not for the .French only but for ■ 

^11 mankind. 

' A 

“What the Frenchmever realised it is open to us tO" 
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'do. WiU the Princes and the ^princely landholdere ant 
merchants, take the had ? It is for them to take the 
lead, not for havenots, who have nothing to sliare any- 
body except their pauperism and abjectness. I am 
•addressing weekly appeals to the British pd\ver. They 
are made exactly in the same spirit as this is. The 
British may not succeed. If the ‘haves’, tYho arc in fact 
■the pillars on which the mighty British power rests, can 
realise their obvious duty, the British j)owcr must yield. 
It was because I had despaired of response from tlic 
■pillars, that I have thought of moving tiic masses on 
whom the pillars rest. I may not leave a single stone 
unturned to avoid, if f can, what is undoulcdly a great 
.risk. Hence this appeal.” 

Mahatma Gandhi left no stone unturned in clari- 
fying the whole situation by articles, statcmcnls and 
.answers to tlie questions of the representatives of Indian 
•^ind foreign news agencies. He tried to convince the 
British Government and Britain and, America and China 
.of the necessity of fulfilling India's demand for Ime ioin 
especially at the most critical juncture as the present. 
He appealed to Indian ma.sscs, the- douhling Mu.siim 
Leaguers and Princes to join his biggest struggle for the 
safety and freedom of India at the lime never so .serious 
■before. He warned the -Axis jiowcrs against their nn- 
holy designs on India. »He did what a human leader 
could possibly do before launching a conflict in the most 
non-vnoicnt and decisive way. But it is thousand pities 


that there was no response from the Britisli Government 
to his arguments and pleading. 

Mahatma Gandhi then wrote a passionate and 
pathetic appeal in the Ilarijan under the heading ‘An 
Appeal For Reason — 

“The chorus of indignalion from Great Britain and 
America with which the Working Committee resolution 
on tlic coiltemplalcd mass action lias been greeted an 
the veiled or open threats which it has Imrled at the 
Congress will not niter the Congress from its purpose. 
Hitherto it. has thriven on opposition <nicl 
suppression. It will not be otherwise this lime, 
suppression, of which perhaps llic Ii\steiical out 
America and Great Britain is precursor, m xy cow 
the people for the moment, but it will ncvei put ou 
light of revolt once it has been lighted. 

The Daily Herald and the Labour party have excell- 
ed all other critics in exaggeration and abuse. How nice 
it would have been if they had taken the trouble , to 
understand the Congress demand. 

‘■Tl,c justice of the demand for U.c ending of British 
iiic jusrice o the moment chosen 

power lias never been quest, . ^ ^ 

for enforcing it is the largest 

1 • Pr\rrtni5ftee resolution, ^Viiy tni 

erystal m the Working Committe 

tnoment is chosen. Let me par p c of us feel 

playing any effeetive i" „oL rva feel that 

flamed that it is so and, what . ^ 

^ We were free froni the foreign y > 



'irorlhy, nay a decisive part in the world war which Ims^ 
yet to reach its climax. We know, that, if India docs- 
not become free now, the hidden discontent will burst 
forth into a welcome to the Japanese, should they cITcct. 
a landing. We feel that.such an event would be a 
cakmity of the first magnitude. We can avoid it if 
- India gains her freedom. To distrust the simple natural 
and honest declaration is to court disaster. 

“But the critics say, ‘To whom are the British rulers- 
to hand the keys of their withdrawal?’ It is a good 
question. Here is what Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
Congress President, has said: ‘The Congress always stands, 
firstly for sympathy towards democratic countries, 
secondl}’’ it never desires to embarrass Britain and war 
efforts, and, 'thirdly it stands for opposition to the 
Japanese aggression. The Cnongrcss does not desire to 
take power for itself but for all. If real power is handed 
over to the Congress, surely it. will approacii other }):irtics 
and will persuade them to join. I have no objection to 
Britain handing over power to the Itluslim League or any 
other party provided it is real independence. That ‘party 
will have to approach other parties as no single party can 
function properly witliout the co-operation of other 
parties.’ 

“The only thing needful is to hand over eomple,fe 
control without reservation, save that during the .war 
the Allies will have power to stem Jaj)ancsc or Axk 
nttack. But they will have no power of interference with 
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the affairs of India which will be as free as Great 
Britain herself. 

“Surely there is nothing lierc to covet at for anyone. 
That party or a combination which takes over control 6f 
India will have to look to the remaining parlies for its- 
retention of power. There is no hope of the parties coming 
together so long as they have to look not to one another 
but to an outsider for support and sustenance. Not one 
of the Viceroy’s numerous Indian Councillors arc 
dependent upon any body but the Viceroy for the position 
they liold. How can the great or small representing partics- 
operate without mutual support of the smallest party? 
For in a Free India, at least for some time to come, even 
the strongest j^arty will have no military backing. There 
will be no military to Ijack. There will only be raw police 
in the first stage unless the existing police will serve the 
national Government on its terms. I^ut the support, sueh 
as it may be, that Free India will be able to render to the 
Allied cause, will be of sterling character. Its possibili- 
ties will be limitless and there will be no motive left 
for Welcoming Japanese arms. On the contrary, they will 
then look to the Allied arms to repel any Japanese or- 
other attack, unless all India has by then become non- 
violent. In any case, the Allied arms are there to-day^ 
arid to-morrow and till the end of the war, whether they 
are needed for India’s proteetion or not. 

“If the presentation of the implications of the Con- 
gress demand is not appreciated by the Allies press or 

I.; ■ 
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tiis Allies tlieiiiselveSj Indian public men should be 
forgiven if they doubt the sincerity’ of tlic fierce oppo- 
sition wliicli is being organised with ominous unani- 
mity. Tbe latter can only stiffen India's suspicion and 
-resistance."’ 

This was the last appeal of Mahatma Gandhi for 
xea'son. It is so concise, clear and cogent. It goes into 
the very depth of the ma-ttcr. One really wonders how 
this appetil for reason could be resisted in the light of 
confessions of Britain that she is fighting for dcmc'cracy 
and freedom and resistance to aggression. To resist it 
'•would be folly for it will eremite an impression tb.at 
Britain wimts to use India to fight her war and at the 
-same time to keep her under bondage ever after. 

Then at this time Sir Stafford Cripps gave a broadcast 
talk to America from London on 20t!i July. He quoted 
from Jlahatma Gandhi’s pronouncements torn from their 
contexts and concluded it thus ; 

** He (Maiiatma Gandhi) may give a. measure of 
support for mass disobedience, hut for the sake ol India 
as ■well as for the cause of United Xations, it ■vviH be our 
duty to insist on helping India as a safe and orvhrly 
base for our joint operations against t!\c Japanese. 
Whatever steps are neccss;wy to that end we niu«t take 
fearlessh'. 

“Once victory* is gained, India has l>ccn olierc<l 
complete freedom to provide in whatever way f'hc 
^chooses for her own self-government. Bat -that victory 
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must first be gained. We cannot allow the actions of 'a 
visionary, however distinguished in his fight for freedom 
in the past, to thwart the United Nations’ drive for 
victory in the past. The issues . are too grave for the 
whole world. American, Chinese, Indian and British 
soldiers must not be sacrificed in their gallant struggle 
for the liberty of the world by a political party man 
serving in India or any other country. It is the interests 
of India that are. at stake as well as that of China, Britain 
and the United States. 

“I am sure that we in this country can rely on you 
to give us your understanding, your help and your 
^uppott in doing whatever is necessary to maintain 
intact the power of the United Nations in India and 
reopen the life-line of the gallant Allies, the Chinese. 
Certainly the action which --he is now threatening — 
mass. civil disobedience by his followers — is calculated 
to endanger both your w'ar effort and*' our own and 
bring the greatest aid and comfort to our common 
•enemies.”' 

This shows how India’s demand is being mis- 
interpreted and misunderstood and how Americans 
are left from correct information. The life-line of the 
great ally, China, is to be reopened not by listening 
to the great appeal of the Chinese General but dy 
-acting against it. - It is not clear why w'hen other nations 
-like the Chinese, the Russians, the Americans and the 
British are fighting all the better because of their 
possession of freedom, in the case of India 





indjendence is expected to destroy or decrease. Her- 
fighting capacity and thwart the drive for victorv 
oyer her invaders. The last sentence of the broadcast 
will compare curiously with Gandhi’s warning to cvcrv 
Japanese. 


On August t, Gandhiji gave the following message for 
the people of China : — 

“Let China know that this struggle is as much for 
her defence as it is for India’s liberation, for in lliat 
liberation is involved her ability to give effective assis- 
tance whether to China or to Russia, or even to Grc/it 
Britain or America.” 


Then came the momentous session of A, I. C. C. in 
Bombay. To all intents and purposes, everybody 
thought that this would inaugurate the strutrijlc between 
the Government and the country for wliicli Gandhiji 
had so assiduously prepared the atmospliere. When 
Gandhiji came to Bombay he was given a rousing 
reccjition. 

On his way to Bombay, Gandiiiji wrote “To American 

Friends” as follows : — 

0 

“Dear Friends, 

“I invite you to read my formula of witlidrawal or as. 
~ it has been popularly called “Quit India” with this 
background (not given here). You may not read into it 
more than the content warrants. 

“I claim to be a votary of truth, from my cliildhoud. 
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It was the most natural thing to me. My prayerful 
•search gave me the revealing maxim ‘Truth is God’ 
instead of the usual one “God is truth”. That maxim 
•enables me to see God face to face as it were. I feel 

I 

Him pervade every fibre of my being. With this truth 
•als witness between you and me I assert that I would 
not have asked my country to invite Great Britain to 
withdraw her rule over India, irrespective of any demand 
to the contrary. If I had not seen at once that for the 

•sake of Great Britain and the Allied cause it was neces- 

* 

sary for Britain boldly to perform the duty of freeing 
India from bondage. Without the essential act of tardy 
justice, "Tlritain could not justify her position before the 
unmurmuring wofld conscience w'hich is there neverthe- 
less. Singapore, Malaya and Burma taught me that the 
'disaster might not be repeated in India. I make bold 
to say that it cannot be averted unless Britain trusts 
the people of India to use their liberty in favour of the 
Allied cause. By that supreme act. of justice, Britain 
would have taken away all cause for the seething 
discontent of India. She will turn the growing ill-will 
into active goodwill. I submit that it is worth all the 
• battleships and airships that your wonder working 
'engineers and financial resources can produce. 

“I know that interested propaganda has filled your 
•ears and eyes with distorted visions of the Congress 
position. I have been pointed as hypocrite and enemy 
of Britain under disguise. My demonstrable spirit of 
-accommodation has been' described as iny inconsistency 
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pTo\nng me to be an utterly unreliable man. I am not 
going to burden this letter with proof in support of 
my assertions. If the credit I have enjoyed in America 
will not stand me in good stead, nothing I may arcue 
in self-defence will carry conviction against the formid- 
able but false propaganda that has poisoned American 
ears. 

“You have made common catise with Great Britvain. 
You cannot therefore disown responsibility for anything 
that her representatives do in India. You will do a 
grievous wrong to the Allied cause if you do not sift 
the truth from the chaff whilst there is yet time. .Tust 
think of it. Is there anything wrong in the Congress 
demanding the conditional recognition of India’s inde- 
pendence ? 

“We say, this is the ])sychological moment for that 
recognition. For then and then only can there be 
irresistable opposition to Jajiauese aggression. It is ol 
immense value to the Allied cause if it is also of equal 
value to India. The Congress has anticipated and pro- 
vided for every possible difBeuIty in the way of recogni- 
tion of India’s independence as a war measure of first 
class magnitude.” 

The meeting of the Working CommitJee was held on 
August 4. Gandhiji attended it. On August .">, the 
Working Committee released the dr.afl resolntiosj to !>•' 
placed before the AH India Congress Committee on 
August 7. The full text of the resolution is .as 



below : — 

Con^rr.f.f iror/.'tf;/,' Cov',miii«‘r Jl^snliittot). 

“The AlMtulin Von<:rcs< Conunitlj'o has 'riven Ihe- 
most earoful consideration to tlu* reference inatlc to it 
by tl’.c AVorhin;! ('onnnittee in their rcsohifinn dated 
July M, lOfJ. anti to stdisefjuent events, inehidin'r flu* 
development of the war situation, the iilferan(*es of 
responsible spokesmen (>f the Ilritish Government, .and 
the comments and crilieisms made in India ami abro.ad. 
The Committee ajsproves of and endorses that resolution 
and is of opinion that events suhsetpienl to it have fp’ven 
it further justification, and have made it clear that, tlu: 
immediate endinrr of Britisli rulf‘ iti India is an tm/renf 
necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success 
of the cause of the United Xations. The contimiation of 
that rule is dcfrr.tdiufr nnd cnfccbliu/i India .and making 
her pro;rrcssively less c.apabic of dcfcnditifr: iicr.solf and of 
conlributiuK to the cause of world freedom. 

“Tijc Committee has viewed with dismay the deter- 
ioration of the situation on tiic Russian and Chinese 
front nnd conveys to the Russian ami Chinese peoples 
its high appreciation of their heroism in defence of 
their freedom. This incrcasifig peril makes it ineum- 
l>cnt on all those wlm strive for freedom nnd who sym- 
pathise with the victims of aggression, to examine the 
foundations of the policy .so far pursued by the Allied 
nations, which have led to repeated and disastrous, 
failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies 
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■and methods that failure can be converted into success. 
I’or past experience [has shown that failure is inherent in 
^hem. These policies have been based not on freedom 
so much as on the domination .of sub)u.,. ,.nd colonial 
•countries and the continuation of the Imperialist tradi- 
tion and method. The possession of empire, instead of 
adding to the strength of the ^•uling Power, has become 
a 'burden and a curse. India, the classic land of modern 
Imperialism, has become the crux of tlic question. For 
by the freedom of India will Britain and the United 
JNatioiis be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa be 
filled with liope and entlnisiasm. 

“The ending of British rule in this country is thus a 
vital and immediate issue on which dej)end the future 
-of the war and the success of freedom and democracy. 
A free India will assure tins success by llirowing all her 
great resources in the struggle for freedom and .against 
the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the fortunes of the 
war, but will bring all subject and oppressed linmanity 
on the side of the United Nations, and these nations 
whose ally India would be, the moral and s[>inttml 
leadership of the world. India in bondage will continue 
to be the symbol of British Imperialism and the trail t>f 
that Imperialism will affect the fortunes of all the United 
'Nations. 

^‘The peril of to-day, therefore, necessitates the inde- 
pendence of India and the ending of Britisit doininatton. 
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largest measure of autonomy for the federating units, 
and with the resfduary powers vesting in these units. 
■The future relations between Jndia and the Allied 
Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these 
'free countries conferring together for their mutual advan- 
tage and for their co-operation in the common task of 
resisting aggression. Freedom ^vill enable India to resist 
aggression effectively with the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and 
prelude to this'frcedom of all other Asiatic nations under 
foreign domination. Burma, Itlalaya, Indo-China. the 
Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain flieir com- '' 
plete freedom. It mil^t be clearly understood tlnit stieh 
of these countries as arc under Jajiancse control now 
must not subsequenth' be placed under the rule or coji- 
trdl of any other colonial power. While the A. I. C. 
must primarily be concerned with the indcpciulcnce and 
defence ’of India in this hour of danger, the Coininittee 
is of opinion that the future peace, security -aiui ordered 
progress of tlie world demand a world federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the 
modern world be solved. Such a world fcdenition would 
ensure ' the freedom of its constitticnl nations, the 
prevention of aggression and exploitation hyoiuMjation 
over utiother. the protection of national nnnorities, the 
advancemenC of all backward areas and peoples, and 
the pooling of the world’s resources for the cotnmon gsKKl 
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of all. On Ihc cslablishinonl. of such n world federation, 
disarmament would he praelicahle in all coimtric.s; 
Nation.al armies, navies and air forces would no longer 
be necessary, and .a world federal defence force would 
keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“.•Vn independent India would gladly join such a 
world federation and co-operate on an equal basis Vt’itli 
other coimtrics in the solution of international pro- 
blems. 

“Such a fcdenition should be open to all nations vrho 
agree with its fundamental prineiplcs. In view of the 
' war, however, the federation must inevitably, to r>cgin 
with, be confined to the United Nations. Such a stop 
taken now will have a most powerful clTect on the war, 
on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the peace 
to come. 

“The Committee regretfully realises, however, that 
despite the tragic aud overwhelming lessons of the war 
and the perils that overhang the world, the Governments 
, of few countries are yet prepared to take this inevit- 
able step toward world -federation. Tlie reactions of 
the British Government and the misguided criticism of 
the foreign press also make it clear that even the ol)- 
^dous demand for India’s independence is resisted though 
.this has been made essentially to meet the present peril 
and to enable India to defend herself and . help China 
and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is 
anxious not .to embarrass in any way the defence of 
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China or Russia, whose freedom is precious and must be 
preseiri'ed, or to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
.United 'Nations. But the peril -grows to India .and these 
nations and in*action and submission to a foreign admin- 
istration at this stage is not only degrading India and 
reducing her capacity to defend iierself and resist aggres- 
sion, -but is no answer to that growing peril and is no 
service to the peoples of the United Nations, The 
earnest appeal of the Working Committee to Great 
Britain and the criticisms made in many foreign quarters 
have shown an ignorance of India’s and tiic world’s 
need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, 
which is significant of a mentalit)’’ of ■ domination and 
racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a proud 
people conscious of their strength and of the jvjsticc of 
their cause. 

“The A. I. C. C. would 3'et again, at this last moment, 
ki the interest of world freedom, renew this -ap]ica! to 
Britain and the United Nations. But the Committee fccK‘ 
that it is no longer justified in holding the nation back 
from endeavouring to assert its will against an imperial- 
ist and authoritarian government which dominates over 
it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest 
and in the interest of humanity. The Committee 
resolves, therefore, to sanction, for the vindication of 
India’s inalienable right to freedom and independriHa', 
the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lii!f< on 
■tlic widest possible scale, so IbAt the country niudtl 
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utilise ull the non-violent strength it has gathered during 
the last 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle, 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji andj 
the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide 
the nation in the steps to be taken. • . 

t , 

I “The Committee appeals to the people of India t® 
face the dangers and hardships that will fall to their 
lot with courage and endurance, and to hold together 
Under the leadership of Gandhiji, and carry out his 
instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian freedom. 
They must remember ■ that non-violence is the basis 
this movement. A time may come when it may no^ 
be .possible to issue instruction or instructions to ’ reacti 
OUT people, and when no Congress Committees can 
function. When this happens, every man and woman| 
who is participating in this movement must function 
for himself within the. four corners of the general instruc- 
tions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and 
strives for it must be his own guide, urging him on alon^ 
the hard road where there is no resting place and whick 
leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of 
India. 

“Lastly, whilst the A. I. C. C. has stated its own view 
of the futme government under free India, the A. I. C.-G. 
wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned that by 
embarking on mass struggle it has no intention of gain- 
ing power for the Congress. The power, when it comes, 
will belong to the whole of India.” -? 
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' The resolution sanctions the starting of a mass 
rtruggle on non-violent lines^ on the widest possible scale, 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and requests 
him to take the • lead and guide the nation in tlic steps 
to be taken. It conveys to Russia and her people, high 
appreciation of ^ their heroism in defence of their freedom 
and expresses anxiety not 'to embarrass them in anv 
way or jeopardise the defensive capacity of. the United 
Nations.- 

I 

The resolution also refers to the widesjjrcad criticisms 
made in many foreign quarters to the Wardha resolution 
which, it says, shows ignorance of India’s and world’s 
liced. 

,, The Committee further emphasises timt by cmh'irkh^ 
one mass struggle it has no -intention of gaining poorer 
for the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong 
.to the whole people of India. 

Meeting of A. I. C. C. 

Opening the A.I.C.C. proceedings on the 7th. Mniilnna 
Abul Kalam Azad remarked ; — 

“The menace of aggression to India was ever increas- 
ing and the danger wdiich was only a distant one a few 
months ago, was fast approaching them. In the face 
of such danger, it would be a calamity to allow tltc 
^ople to become sullen and down-hearted. The Con* 
'gress wanted to see that everj^ Indian yonlh took part 
in resisting aggression. If the people of India were 
indifferent and sullen, the rc-sponsibility was not that 
of the Congress but that of the British Government. 
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“The ‘Quit India* demand does not mean the physical 
removal of all the Britishers from India but it means the 
transfer of power.” 

■ After the Maulana, Gandhiji addressed the meeting. 
He maintained that Congress represents the whole coun- 
try, He said : — 

“Another point I want to impress upon you is your 
great responsibility. Members of the A.I.C. C. are like 
members of a .parliament. The Congress represents the 
whole of India. The Congress from its very inception 
has not been of any particular groove or any particular 
province. It has claimed, ever since its birth, to represent 
the whole nation and on jmur behalf I have made the 
claim that you represent not only the registered members 
of the Congress but the entire nation. 

“This is a crucial hour. If we keep quiet and don’t 
play our part, it would not be right on our part. If it 
is only Britain and -the United States who fight this war, 
and if our part is only to give monetary help, whether 
given willingly or taken from us unwillingly, it is not a 
very happy proposition. But we can show our real 
grit and valour only when it becomes our own fight. 
Then even a child will be brave. We shall get our free- 
dom by fighting. It cannot fall from the skies, I know 
f#lly well 'the Britishers will have to give us freedom 
when we have made sufficient sacrifies and proved our 

strength. We must remove hatred for the British from 

% 

our hearts. At least in my heart there is no such hat- 

'/ 
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red. As a matter of fact. I am a greater friend of the 
British now than ever was. The reason for this is tliat 
at this moment they are in distress. My friendship 
demands that I must make them aware of their mis- 
takes as I am not in the position in which they are, on 
the brink of a ditch, and are about to fall into it. There- 
fore. even if they want to cut off my hands, my friend- 
ship demands that I should try to pull them out of 

that ditch. 

“It may be that in a moment of anger they might 
do things which might provoke you. Ncvertliclcss, you 
should not resort to violence and put non-violence to 
shame. IVIien such a thing happens you .may bake it 
that you will not find me alive, wherever I may he. 
Their blood will be on your head. If you don’t under- 
stand this, it would be better if. you rejected this resolu- 
tion. 

“The resolution that is placed before you say.s ih.nl 
we don’t want to remain frogs in a well. • We arc nimini: 
at "world federation. It can come only through non- 
violence. Disarmament is only possible if you use ihe 
matchless weapon of non-violence. There arc people 
who maj’^ call me a visionary but I tell you I am a real 
bania and my business is to obtain Swar.nj. If .'ou 
don’t accept this resolution, I won’t be sorry for it. On 
the contrary. I would dance with joy bccatise you would 
then relieve me of the tremendous responsibility vhi 
you are now going to place on me, I Avant you to nreepi 



it in toto and stick to it when you join the struggle.” 

Following Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahar Lai 
moved the resolution and observed : — 

“The resolution was in no sense a challenge to any 
one. If the British Government accepted the proposal, 
it wordd change the position for the better, both internal 
and international, from every point of view. The posi- 
tion of China would be improved. Whatever change 
might come about in India, it must be for the better. 
The A.I.C.C knew that Mahatma Gandhi had agreed 
that British and other foreign armed. forces stationed in 
India might continue. This was in order not to allow the 
Japanese to come in.” 

Sardar Patel seconding the resolution declared that 
for three years Congress was scrupulously adhering to 
their policy of non-embarrassment, but this attitude was 
not appreciated by the British. Congress could wait no 
longer. 

If America and England were still thinking that they 
could fight their enemies from India without the co-opera- 
tion of 40 millions of people, they were foolish. It 
must -dawn on the people that this war was a people’s 
war and they should fight for their country and their 
freedom. As long as this feeling was non-existent, no 
amount of propaganda through the newspapers and the 
radio could rouse the people to a supreme effort. 

They all ' tell us that* there are so many puppet 
governments set up by Hitler all over the conquered coun- 
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tries. What Icind of Governinent other than a puppet 
Gorernment is ruling us now? “ 

The fight before you is going to be a tough one. 

When the Committee reassembled on the Stl) a 
number of amendments to the Working Committee 
resolution were moved. TJie President ruled out of 
order hir. Balakrishna Sarma’s amendment whieh sought 
a postponement of the present struggle, Saxena. 
Dr. Subharoyan and a few communists brought in other 
amendments. 

After all the amendments had been moved, the 
Committee proceeded to a general discussion on the 
resolution. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai then replied to the debate and 
said : — 

“This resolution is not a threat. It is an invitation. 
It is an explanation ; it is an offer of co-operation. If is 
all that. But still behind it there is a clear indication 
that certain consequences will follow if certain events 
do not happen. It is an offer of co-oper.atiou of a free 
India, On any other terms, there will be no co-operation. 
On any other terms, our re.solution promise.s only eon- 
flic! and struggle.” 

The Congress President then pul the various atm iui- 
ments to vote. Three amendments were wit hdnnv?) .'uid the 
remaining were rejected by overwhelming majority, only 
12 members voting in their favour. Tlie original resolution 

was then put to vote and was carried, only 12 me mta rs 
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TOting against it. The Congress President then declared 
the resolution passed amidst loud and continued cheers. 

Mahatma Gandhi then addressed the House for 120 
minutes in English and Hindustani : — 

“ I take up nay task of leading you in this stru^le 
not as your commander, not as your controller, but as 
the humble servant of you all : and he vrho serves best 
becomes the cliief amonji them. I am the chief servant 
■of the nation, that is hov I look at it." 


He also added, “I want to share all the shocks that 
you have to face.’* 

3Iahatma Gandhi then called on all Indians to begin 
to feel that they are free men. 


He asked Indian princes to act as trustees of their 
people and not be autocrats. The time for them to 
change had come. He asked them to act wisely. whEe 
he was alive. When he was gone, Pandir Xehra would 
have no patience with them. 


ilahatma Gandhi caUed on Indian newspapers 1.0 
stop publication of their news. He acdea ..Gat. 
■^hen India's independence was acmeved. ne**5pap=i.i 
could resume. 

r 

Heferring to Government servants, Gandhi 

Said there was no need for 'them to xesjgn. 

kut they should write to Government .0 sa^. -_h<i. -—ej. 
sre with the Congress, 



CHAPTER VI 

Disturbances in the Country and Appeal to Britain 

The claim of India for freedom to be able to resist 
any foreign aggression is so strong and just, that one 
can hardly find words to emphasize. The Congress 
wanted to make the war as a people’s war as it aohmlly 
is for China, Japan, Russia, Germany, Ihily, Britain and 
America, by raising an army, million strong, if possible 
by conscription, that would fight shoulder to shoulder 
' with the armies of the Allied nations, till the victorious 
conclusion of the war. Otherwise the whole army 
consists of mercenary soldiers that will not risk their 
lives. The leaders of the Congress made tiiat abundandy 
clear by all possible means such as articles, shitcmcnb*, 
appeals, answers to questions and resolutions. They 
warned the British Government flint if thej’ did not meet 
the just and urgent demands of the eountr}*, the Congress 
■ would laimch, as a last resort, mass civil disobedience. 
But for that too they would further explore all avemn:» 
so that the conflict at that critical (ime might lie 
avoided. 

But to no purpose. As .soon as tfic (lovcrnmctu 
[learned that the A.I.C.C. had pnsscd the resolution purpor- 
.ting to launch mass civil disobedience iituitT the leafier' 
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ship of Mahatma Gaudlu, in ease five British Govcrniueivt 
did not listen, on that very nigJil. they passed a resolution 
against the resolution of the A. I. C. C. The main points 
^ of the resolution arc given below. 

“The Government of India would regard it as wliolly 
incompatible with their responsibilities to the people of 
India and their obligations to (he Allies, that a demand 
should be discussed, the acceptance of which would 
plunge India into confusion and .anarchy internally and 
would paralyse her ctTort in the common cause of human 
freedom 

“Internally the withdrawal of British Rule invites 
civil war, the collapse of law and order, the outbreak 
of communal fued. the dislocation of economic life with 
its inevitable hardship ivor can the Government of India* 
accept the claim of the Congress part}’- to speak for 
India as a whole. That claim has no foundation and 
the acceptance of the proposals now put forward by 
the Congress party must mean the abandonment of 
all these large and powerful elements in the population 
which have ?cohdemned the course of action proposed 
by the Congress Pajty and which resent and resist the 
widespread dislocation which its acceptance would 
involve of India’s war effort ■ and of the general life 
of the community. There .is no justification for' these 
claims. Nor can the Government of India accept the 
suggestion that a stable Provisional Government would 
be formed in a moment of time within a day or two 



of .the with^awal of the British pq^yer. The ncceptanee 
ofthe.demandnowput forward by the Congress Party 
must; mean the betrayal, in particular of Russia and 
China, the betrayal of all those ideals to which so much 
support has been given and is .being given to-day from 
the true heart and mind of India. 

“There is nothing that the Government of India 
regret more than this challenge at so critical a juncture. 
But on them there is the task of defending India bv 
maintaining India’s capacity to wage war, of sxifcguard- 
ing India’s interest of holding the balance between 
the different sections of her people without fear or 
favour. ” 

The Congress had onlj’ passed a resolution of 
starting civil disobedience on a mass scale in case al! hopes 
from all sides had- been dashed. It did not uctiuilly 
start civil disobedience although it had slmwn ;ii> 
intention of doing .so. At the same time, ncitlu-r the 
date of .starting the civil disobedience had been fixed, 
nor the manner in which it would start had Ihtu 
prescribed. The guilt of the Congress so far consisted 
in its intention. Of course it had well prepared "^thc 
atmosphere. Had negotiations been allowed to explore 
all avenues of settlement, it is possible, all unfortunate 
.events that subsequently iinppcned could be averted, 
Hencc.it.is not the Congress but tJie Government that 
Is responsible .for the -unfortunate events. The Govern- 
ment fired the fir.st shot. 
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The A. I. C. C. session concluded at 10 p. jn. on 
August 8. On that very night the Government issued 
its resolution, that has been described above. By 5 a. m. 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘Pandit Ja-waharlal Nehru, Maulana 
Abul Knlam Aznd, all members of the Working Com- 
mittee and a large number of members of A.-I. C. C. 
were arrested in Bombay. 

llarijan dated August 18, describes Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest. Gandhiji woke up as usual at •!• a. m. 
for the morning prayers, to-day, Sund.ay the 9th instant. 
He was about to proceed with his dailj' routine after 
the prayer when the news came that the Police Commis- 
sioner was at the gate and wanted to see Mahadev 
Desai, Gandhiji’s Secretar}'. He brought with him 
wari*ants of arrest and detention under the Defcnee of 
Iiidia Rules for Gandhiji, Jlr. Mahadev Desai and ^lira 
Ben. There were no similar orders for !Mrs. Gandhi 
and Payarelal, Gandhiji’s other Secretary, but the 
Police Commissioner said, he had instructions to take 
them with Gandhiji under the same term if they chose 
to accompany him. But they decided not to. In reply 
to Gandhiji’s enquiry, the Police Commissioner ijiforraed 
Mr. Mahadev Desai that they had half an hour in wliich 
to get ready. Gandhiji had his breakfast of goat milk 
and fruit juice as usual. His favourite hymn Vaishnav 
Jan was then sung by his party and the members of 
the Birla family, his hosts. Verses from Quran were 
recited by a Muslim member of his Sewagram Ashram i 



He then left with- a few personal belongings including 

copy of Gita, Asliram hjnnn book, a copy of Quran 
and Urdu Primer and his Dhanesh Takli for spinning. 
Before he entered the car, he was garlanded and the 
auspicious kum-kum mark was put on his forehead 
by, Ivlrs. R. D. Birla, the hostess. Messrs. R. D. Birla, 
G. D. Birla and other members of the family then 
bade farwell and he left uith his usual smile 
accompanied by Mra Ben and the Police 

Commissioner in the first car, wJiile Mr. Mahadev Dwai 
followed him in the second car in charge of a Sujjcrinlcjj- 
dent of Police. 

The news of the aiTest of Gandhiji, Pandit Jnw.nhar- 
lal, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and a host of the 
Congress leaders spread in the city of Bombay witli the 
speed of electricity and soon the entire city was engulfed 
in commotion and agitation. The resentment of the 
people against the Government in firing the first shot 
went out of bounds and they began to l)urn the 
Government buildings, police stations, and other Gov- 
ernment offices. They cut down the trees to sratter 
them on the roads to prevent all Government helj) from 
reaching those places. The Govenmicnf at once used a 
large number of Police force and British and Ituiim 
troops that had been gathered there in anticipation to 
combat the mob fury. There resulted (onfiicts between 
the mob and the ai'nied forces and sonic casualties look 

place. 

The nev/s of the arrests and conflagration at Bomb ly 
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soon spread to Poona and Ahmndabad, where also similai* 
incidents happened. 

In one . or two days, the conflagration spread to 
Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnporc, Patna, Calcutta, Madras, 
Nagpur and Allahabad and at several places the police 
opened fire and used machine guns. The position in 
Behar, Central Provinces and United Provinces became 
extremely serious. In these areas, the trouble soon 
spread from the towns to the outlying areas. At 
several places the mob attacked the police and the 
anned forces even and there were large casualties. The 
bazars were closed and the hartals ' were organised and 
the students, boys and girls of schools and colleges, left 
their studies and took an active part in all these dis- 
turbances. At many places railway lines were uprooted, 
railway stations were burnt and telegraph and telephone 
lines were cut. Strikes took place in mill areas and the 
labour also participated in these disturbances ; almost 
the whole miU^ arCa of Ahmcdabad struck work for 
about four . months and a large number of mills 
of Bombay and Cawnpore even struck work for some 
time. ' . ; , • . 

All this was the spontaneous reaction of the public- 
against the arrests of their popular leaders ' who had 
sacrificed their all in the struggle for the freedom of 
the teeming millions of their brethren from the' foreign 
yoke. 

' Mr. Churchill in the house of Conunons declared 

'I ^ 
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that less than 500 people were killed. Later, on May 
,23, 1943, air. Amery declared that the total number of 
people imprisoned up to March 15th was 34885, wliile 
1162 had been subjected to detainment. Up to Dec. lo, 
according to Mr. Anieiy’s -statement total collective 
fines were levied in 1556 cases and over Rs. 78 Inkhs 
had been reahsed. In one incident a Magistrate of Ilis 
Majesty’s Covernment observed in a Judicial case as 
follows : '“Dibrugarh June 13, Delivering judgment in 
the Dhekajjuli , firing case the Special Magistrate, Mr. 
S. K. Dass.^thus observed about the constables ivljo 
opened fire and the nature of the firing. 

“They fired and fired at the fleeing crowd and any- 
body and every body and probably some one else chased 
V the fleeing people by the road to some • distance. A (lend 
body was found in Hatkhola to the south of the tfiana 
building ; one was found to the south of the Jhann 
culvert, another that of a young girl near the culvert 
over the road in front of Sntish Bismis shop. 

A dead body was found later on near the Codhajali 
river at a distance of more than a mile from the 
police station, the man found dead at the .Hatkhola wn*. 
a beggar. These facts go to prove that firing rosorle*! 
to by the constables was indiscriminate, uneonfrollcd 
and cowardly.” 

{Tribune. June lb, V.iTh) 

At the time of oemvcnces, t.c.. September 20, people 
pressed the Premier for enquiry but were refused. 

{Tribune June Ih 
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The Government by a New Defence of India Rule 
forbade the closing of shops and'restaru’ants. By anothfer’ 
addition to the Rules, the Provincial Governments were 
empowered to supersede the local authority in enforcing 
law and order and for the maintenance of supply and 
services essential to the life of the community. Another 
order of the Central Government prohibited the printing 
or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor, of 
any factual news (which expression shall include reports 
of speeches or statements by members of the public) 
relating to the mass movement sanctioned, by the All- 
Indiaa Congress Committee -or to the measures taken 
by Government against that - movement, except news 
derived from official sources, or the Associated Press of 
India, the United Press of India, or a correspondent 
regularly employed by the newspaper concerned and 
whose name stands registered with the District Magis- 
trate of the district in which he carried on his work. 
The soiirce of the information shall also be stated in- 
the newspaper publishing such .news. The Government 
also threatened to bring to book any one who would • 
assist the' operations of the Congress Committees that 
were declared unlawful in .several places. It also 
threatened to proceed against an editor .who would 
support or encourage the mass movement, without any 
warning or consultation with the Advisory Committees. 
These -severe restrictions on the publications of news 

led to the suspension of many papers in English and 
Vernacular throughout the country. Fourteen papers 
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in Bengal and seven in Madras stopped tlicir publications 
from the 20th. The Hindustan Times of Delhi and the 
National Herald of Lucknow followed suit. More than 
thi^ newspapers ceased their pnblicntinn from the 
2lst. t 

In Chimur a village in C. P. t he women foil: were 
molested by the police and military. People cNcrtod 
pressure for enquir 5 % The residents of the phire ako 
insisted for an enquiry but it .was not held til! Prof. 
Bhansil undertook a fast unto death when the Govern- 
ment did sometliing to appease the people and O'^sured 
them that in future the Government would attach great 
importance to the maintenance of discipline among the 
military and the police and would consider the respt'rt 
and honour of women and their protection from* molesta- 
tion as their essential duty. 

There have also been instances of official high- 
handedness in suppressing the.se disturbances in Ue-ncr.'d, 
According to the statement of Dr. Shyam P-arshad 
Mukerji , given somewhere ahc.ad in t})j.s.book,.and nk’o ‘he 
statement of Mx, Fazalul Ilnq, the Government ofTierrs 
committed excesses in Midnnpur, in Daoe.a Jail shnoling 
case and at Sanoa, in the district of Noakimli. where 
women were outraged. In ease of Sanoa a Deputy Col- 
lector who happened to be the Additiomd Sub-divisjojial 

Officer wn.s at once transferred for the crime of sentling 
n telegram to the District Jfagdstrate asking for instrne- 
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tions how to proceed on the plea that the telegram might 
be a very important piece of evidence against the guilty 
persons. In connection with these incidents, the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, excepting the European member^, 
demanded the appointment of an enquiry committee 
into these alleged official excessess. According to IVIr. 
Fazal-ul Haq himself, “The allegations made were of 
so serious a character 'and yet so specific that it was 
felt that it would be in the interest of the officials them- 
selves to put thb accused in proof of their accusations. I 
agreed. This amounted to a promise to hold an enquiry 
into the allegations.” 

These revelations Avill now convince the pubhc that 
in the Midnapore, Dacca jail affairs and Sonoa' the 
authorities in charge had not acted with clean hands and 
that the Governor in his eagerness to shield them frustrat- 
ed the attempt at enquiries even. 

I 

To take up the narrative. Mr. Amery on the 9th of 
August gave the following broadcast message on 
India : — 

“The negotiations broke owing to the- intransigent (all 
or nothing) attitude of Congress leaders -who demanded 
that the Government of India should be handed over to 
a group of Indian politicians responsible to nobody. 
This^ would have been a negation of democracy and would 
have been acceptable to neither the 95 million Muslims 
of India, nor to many other ' elements in India’s nation- 
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al life. The rejection of the British proposni profoundly 
disappointed public opinion in India and has .seriously 
shaken credit.of Congress leadership. In this situulion 
IVIr. Gandhi has determined upon a kind of open clash 
with the Government, which is calculated to arouse mass 
emotion, and so regain prestige for himself and his 
associates and focus attention upon themselves as the 
champions of India against so-called British opjiosilion. 
This is the sum and substance of the real meaning of 
this latest move;” 

Again on the 10th he broadcast and said : 

“What India is up against is nothing less tiinti a 
deliberate campaign to sabotage her cflbrL and llie war 
effort of all Indians., British. Americans or Chinese who 
arc in Indian soil’ and with the wholc-hcarlcd .support of 
the Government of India aiui of the lo^'al and responsi- 
ble elements who form tiic vast majority of the people 
of India to-day engaged in (he present strupgic for 

human freedom.” 

One who has read .all that hn.s been said before hi 
connection ufth Sir StulTord .Cripps’ •pro{)osa! and how 
the Indian leaders had to reject it and what the resolu- 
tion of tlie All-India Congress Committee e.xplieitly 
said and what the leaders of the Congress were at pains 
to convey, ivili jit once say that what .Mr. Amery 
says in these broadcasts is all falsehood aiul mi'»r!’j)re'-’n- 
tation. 

On the arrest of the Congress- Iea(U'^^ the Cfiine-.- 
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papers eommented as below : — 


' Chungking Aug. 12. 

“Breaking their silence for the first time, Chinese 
newspapers to-day (Tuesday) all carried head-lined arti- 
cles on the Indian political situation, unanimously dep- 
loring the aggravation of the tension. The Official 
Central Daily News said, We receive news of the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nehru and ]\Iaulana Abul- 
kalam Azad with regi’et.” 

'“The news of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and of the dis- 
turbances and bloodshed in India • have been received 
here with great sorrow” says an editorial in the in- 
fluential independent newspaper- Takungpao. It con- 
-tinues, “Both Britain and India are our friends and 
so w'e appealed for a compromise and have never ex- 
pressed an opinion as to who is right or wrong. ,The 
spirit behind the present war is resistance against aggres- 
sion in the struggle for freedom wnthout which the 
present war is meaningless. Indians struggle for freedom 
is identical with the war aims of the^ United Nations and 
we have no reason not to he sympathetic. ” 

J 

The American armed forces stationed in India were 
asked at this time not to take part -in internal troubles 
in India by the following message : 

• ' ' • Washington Aug. 13. 

The .State Department said to night that the Ameri- 
can armed forces an India , are there solely to prosecute 
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the war against the Axis and have been warned to ai'oid 
taking any part in internal trouble. 

The presence of American forces in India is primarilv . 
to aid China, the Department said. In the event of 
disturbance where the}* are .stationed, they are authori- 
sed to resort to defensive measures only, should tlicir 
own personal safety or that of the Aniericati eili;:ens he 
endangered. 

The department added that the policy of tlie United 
States Government in this emergency had already been 
made part of the orders issued to the American forces 
which had been in India for some time. 

The American forces are not to indulge in the slight- 
est degree the activities of any other nation unless India 
should be attacked by Axis powers in which event tlic 
American forces w’ould aid in defending India, 

At this time from the detention camp.s cainc tin' iic'iv.s 
that Mahadev Desai, Mahatma Gandln’.s Private .‘Secre- 
tary died of heart failure. The gowrmnent, ol llombay 
issued a Communiqtie on the occasion that all .nvaij.ablc 
help was rushed to save him but the life in Inin wn*' 
extinct within 20 minutes from the time when he first 
complained of feeling unwell. Mahndev Dc.sai w.ts 
fifty-two at the time of his death. He was to Gamihiji 
<as a spare body that worked for him whenever his uun 
took a little rest.’ Gaiulhiji himself said about .Mai>u«h-v 
tliat he ivas Imth a father and .son to him. 

There wa.s confusion all around and no solution of 
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the problem was visible when Lord Stabolgi from 
London made a suggestion on September -12, that 
Britain should swallow its pride and invite' the President 
of the United States to arbitrate in thd matter. ‘‘In 
view of the tremendous issues involved it would be; 
better to recognise now that an outside and impartial 
mediator was needed. Fighting in India was essential 
for the defeat of the Japanese but he feared a repetition 
of what happened in Burma where important elements 
turned to Japan after being rebuffed in London.” 

The Manchester Guardian wrote on the Indian dead- 
lock as follows : — 

“What Indians are almost all asking for now is an 
Indian Government at the Centre which would be broad- 
ly representative and would support the war. Have we 
anytliing against that if it can be accomplished ? asks 
the Manchester Guardian in a leader to-day (Friday.) 

“Indian leaders who haye been talking to each other 
proceed on the principle that the Indians should help 
themselves and should deal vith one another. Some of 
these want to^ negotiate with the arrested Congi’ess 
leaders. If as is said, the Viceroy has refused his consent 
he is unwise. 

“Even if he himself refuses, why should not other 
. Indians be allowed to discover chances of Government 
-and take risks of failure to themselves ? If unexpectedly 
some progress to a* settlement w'ere made it would be of 
immense relief to the whole Allied cause. If there were 
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still deadlocks, Indians would liavc done what thev could 
with Indians and they could go on considering as Hicy 
are already considering whether they should not try in 
bring about a National Government without the Con'wr'is 
in it”— 

The “New Statesman and Nation'’ wrote on the 
Indian situation as below : — 

London Sept. IS. 

“With the. tropical rains coming to an end the 
Japanese may declare to launch an attack ufion India.” 
says “New Statesman and Nation." 

“At such a time the formation of an Indian Govern- 
ment to collaborate fully in the defence of their own 
countrj’’ would seem to be first object of policy. When 
Sir Stafford went to India and even when lie left, most 
people in Innia as well as in Britain believed in the 
sincerity of Britain's intentions. Now after Mr. Chur- 
chill’s speech. Indian Nationalists of all kinds will talk of 
British bona jides. Only a prompt change of policy would 
remove his impression. 

“No one who has followed the discU‘'Sion in fndi.H 
during the Inst few day.s can fail tti be imprc'ised by t|u* 
virtual unanimity amongst most of the vnrion*. Ttuliiui 

ps and individuals, .Muslims. Hindus and (’hri*.} !.»»!>. 
that National Government is now ncces.sury and possible 
in India provided that Indian independeiuT is concedfd. 
Wc believed that if there were no douhl iilinnt rffeetive 
authority to be handed over to National (vo\'c rnTn'^nf 



in which not all but most of the leading and most of the 
representative Hindus and Muslims could co-operate. 
But it would have to be a government and not a 
Viceroy’s Council.” , 

On the 10th of September the Indian leaders in a 
joint statement made a demand that the British Prime 
Minister should settle the Indian problem. The appeal 
asked for a declaration, immediate transfer of real 
power to Indian hands, postponing all controversial 
issues. This appeal was made on the eve of Mr. Chur- 
chill’s then expected statement on India. Copies of the 
appeal were cabled to Blr. Churchill and forwarded to 
the Viceroy. 

f 

“The present war, wliich has involved all the nations 
of the world is proclaimed to be a struggle between 
democracy and freedom on^ one side and tyranny and 
non-superiority on the other. From the beginning of 
this titanic struggle India has been demanding that 
Great Britain should implernent the professions of 
equality and freedom so that her moral prestige might . 
rise and her cause be endowed with justice. For some 

reasons or other she has been evading this obvious duty 

/ 

and postponing the accomplishment of the great ideals 
for which she. professes to fight. , 

\ 

“The failure of her policy in Egypt and Ireland, in 
Burma and Malaya indicates that if she is to be successful 
in India, she must enlist the. popular will and enthusiasm. 
The Indian people must be made to feel that they are. 

1&6 
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defending their honour and freedom, their hearths and 
homes against the foreign aggression. The examples of 
China and Russia are there to indicate tliat only a 
people s war can be waged successfully under modern 
conditions. The most influential political party in a 
mood of utter despair finding no adequate response to 
‘this legitimate demand wished to change their policy of 
non-embarrassment to achieve freedom. But before 
they could promulgate the same they were inciirccratcd 
and a policy of repression ensued. We feel that an 
atmosphere of violence and counter violence is hardly 
the atmosphere for satisfactory reconciliation between 
India and Great Britain. If Great Bribiin is willing to 
grant self-government to India after war, what is it that 
prevents its accomplishment to-day ? A national Gov - 
ernment pledged to the support of the war against (he 
aggressors, consisting of rcprescntalivos of nmjor political 
interests, with complete autonomy in the internal adininis- 
tration during the period of the Avar and unfettered 
freedom thereafter will .satisfy the demand for indepen- 
dence put forth by all the political parties in the coun- 
try. 

“Sucii a dcrlaraiian of immediate transfer of llic 
real poAver to Indian hands postponing all controA’er.ial 
issues until .after the Avar Avill produce the right uttno'.* 
phcrc for dissol\’ing differences and harnioiu'-ing diva-rgent 
tendencies Avhich arc noAV emphfvsiscd. By soKing 
the Indian iwoblcm Bril.ain Avill help the Allied natio j; . 
improA'o her OAvn case and be a jwwcrfid inslninwnt for 
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the overthrow of the aggressive powers which are' 
menacing civilization to-day. There does .not seem to 
be any justification for shirking the issue any longer. 
Here and now His Majesty’s Government must pro- 
claim that India is independent. We have not, the, least 
doubt that free India will not negotiate any separate 
treaties with the enemy powers but will whole-heartedly 
fight the aggressor along with the Allied nations. 

I 

Events in India are rapidly moving -towards a dangerous 
climax and there never was a period in the last hundred 
years when the feeling against Britain was so bitter 
as it is to-day. Before it is too late, we ui-ge the British 
Prime Minister who has if he chooses, courage, vision 
and statesmanship, to settle this problem now and for 
all time in the interests of Britain and India.” 

The signatories are Mr. A. K. Fazal-ul-Haq, Premier 
of Bengal ; Khan Bahadm- Allah Bux, President Azad 
Muslim Conference, Chief Minister of Sind ; Mr. Shyama 
Parshad Mukerjee, Working President, Hindu Mahasabha 
and Minister Bengal ; K. K. Habib Ullah, Na-wab of 
Dacca and Minister Bengal; Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister 
Punjab ; Master Tara Singh, President, ,Shromani Gur- 
dwara Parbandhak Committee ; Sir Gokalchand Narang ; 
Sir Radha Krishanan, Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University ; Mohd. Zahir-ud-Din, President All-India 
Moman Conference ; N. C. Chatter ji. Working President, 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha ; R. B. Mehar Chand Khanna, . 
President, Frontier Hindu Mahasabha ; Raja Maheshwar 

^ ^ ‘ ! ’'in* 3 . * 1 

Dayal, Working President, U. P. Hindu Mahasabha ; 
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Dr. S. S. Ahsari, General Secretary, Aznd Jfusliin BoahI ; 
K. C. Neogi, M. L. A. (Central). 

IVIr. Churchill, the British Prime Minister, made u 
historic statement on India in the British Hou'^c of 
Commons on the 10th of September. This speech coming 
as it did at the most critical juncture in the history of 
India, and as a reply to the appeal of Indian leaders, 
given above, \vill never be forgotten by Indians as it is 
full of too many factual inexactitudes to be worthy of 
a responsible statesman. The speech rcvcaals the mind 
of the British Government and -vundicales the Congress. 
Instead of applying any healing balm on the wounds of 
India, it poured salt on them and made the feelings nil 
the more bitter. 

A few members of Parliament who occupied the 
opposition benches used some hard words to describe f he 
tone and substance of liis speech. Ho said : 

“The course of events in India has been improving 
and is on the whole reassuring. The broufl principles 
of the declaration made by the British Gevernm- nt 
which formed the basis of the mission of the Lord 
Privy Seal (Sir Slalford Cripps) to India must he taken 
as representing the settled policy of the British Crown 
and Parliament. These principles stand in (luMr full 
scope and integrity ; on one can add to them and no 
one can take anything away. The good ofhce.s .Sir 
Stafford Cripps were rejected djy the •Indian CongresT 
party. Tin's, liowcvcr, does not end the matter. 'I'he 



Indian Congress party does not represent all India. It 
does not represent the majority of the people of India 
(cheers). It does not even represent the Hindu masses. It 
is a political organisation built around a party machine 
and sustained by certain manufacturing and financial 
interests. 

“ Revolutionary movement outside that party and 
fundamentally opposed to it, are 90 million Muslims in 
British India who have their rights of self-expression, 
50 million • depressed classes or untouchables, as they 
are called, because they are supposed to defile their 
Hindu co-religionists by their presence or by their 
shadow, and 95 million subjects of the princes of India^ 
with whom we are bound by treaty. In all there are 
235 millions in these large groupings alone -out of 390 
millions in all India. This takes no account of those 
large elements among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians 
in British India who deplore the present policy of the 
Congress party. It is necessary that these main facts 
should not be overlooked here or abroad, because no 
appreciation of the Indian problem of the relations 
between India and Britain is possible without recognition 
of the basie data. 

‘•The Congress party has now abandoned the polico', 
in many respects of non-violence which ilr. Gandhi has 
so long inculcated in theory and has come into the open 
as a revolutionary movement designed to 
munications by rail and telegraph and generaLr to 
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mote disorder, looting of shops, sporadic attacks on the 
Indi^ police accompanied from time to time by revolt- 
ing atrocities, whole having the intention or at any 
rate, the effect of hampering the defence of India 
against the Japanese invader who stands on the frontier 
of Assam and also upon the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

“It may well be that these activities by the Congress 
party have been aided by Japanese fifth column work on 
widely extended scale and with the special directions to 
strategic points. It is noteworthy for insttincc that 
communications of the Indian forces defending Bengal on 
the Assam fronteir have been specially attacked. 

“In these circumstances, the Viceroy and the 
Government of India with the unanimous support of 
the Viceroy’s Council, the great majority of whieij smr 
Indian patriots and wise men, have felt it necessary to 
proclaim and suppress the Central and Provincial organs 
of the Association, which has become committed t/> 
hostile and criminal courses. 

“Mr. Gandhi and the principal leaders have Ivcn 
interned under conditions of the highest comfort and 
consideration and will be kept out of harm’s way until 
the troubles subside. 

“It is fortunate indeed that the Congress parly has 
no influence whatever with the martial races on whom 
the defence of India, apart from the British forces, largely 
depends. Many of thew* racer, are divided by unbridge. 
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able religious gulfs from the Hindu Congress and would 
never consent to be ruled by them, nor shall they ever 
be against their will so subjugated.” 

Mr. Churchill resumed : There is no compulsory 
"-service in India, but upwards of one million Indians have 
volunteered to serve the cause of the United Nations in 
this world struggle. The bravery of Indian troops has 
been distinguished in many theatres of war and it is 
satisfactory to note that in these last two months when 
the Congress has been measuring its strength against the 
Government of India eyen 140,000 new volunteers for 
the army and navy came forward in loyal allegiance to 
the King Emperor, thus surpassing all records in order 
jto defend their native land. 

“So far as matters have gone to the present they 
have revealed the impotence of the Congress party 
either to induce or even sway the Indian army, to 
draw from their duty the enormous body of Indian 
officials or still less to stir the vast Indian masses. India 
" is a continent almost as large and actually , more popu- 
lous than Europe and divided by racial and above all by 
religious differences far deeper than any that have 
separated the Europeans. The whole .administration of 
the Government of 390 millions who live in India is 
carried on by Indians, there being under 600 British 
' members of the Indian Civil Services. All public sevices 
are working. 

“In five pro'Cinces (including two of the greatest 
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and comprising llO million peopled. Provincial ministers 
responsible to their legishturos stand at their posts. In 
many places both in town m\d country the population 
has raUicvi to the support of the civil power. 

The Congress cvutspiracy ag:\in^t communications 
is breaking down. Acts of pillage and ars.sn arc K'ing 
repressai and punished witii .an incredibly smxll loss 
of life. Less th.an o0i> persons haw Kvn hilieu* over 
this mighty area of territory .atui population .and it 
has only been ntvessary to more a few hrigad<N of 
British troops here .‘vad tl.cre in support of the civil 
power. 

'Tu most oases rioters have Ihcu success fit lly dcdl 
xrith by the Inu?nt5 police. I .am suci’ t.he House xcosjJd 
xrish mo to pay a tribute to the loyalty auji steadfast- 
ness of the brave Indian police us well as to tie* iud; Us 
official class gCJicrally xyI'.O'?-' behaviour has been de-'rv- 
ing of t he highest xmaise 


"Ts> sum uix. the outstanding fact vxhieli Ise^s so far 
cmrrgx'ti from the % iolent action of th-' Cot’..,fr.'ss pirfy 
hr.c been, its n!.v.';-ri'pre<'’a!ativc che.rav’ter .iud p»«er- 
lessne.ss to throw into confusion tin- ttorne i! pMceftil -A- 


of India. 

’‘It i< the inlv-ntam of tlie If^xer. 
neec.<s.xry .s'apport to the Vic.-nu .".tid h 
the fir:u btU tentpenai tncasmv'< hy whi l 
tooting the life of tire In.ltnu cemmunit 
the British and Indian armi''< fiv'-’ to <.1. f 
India again'^t the Japtuc«c. 


a’- ]'x*\‘U{:ve in 
I t!i>*y an- pr'- 
and l-sx!’')’ 
'■’ui . tl'c ssii lO 



“I may add that, large reinforcements have reached 
India and that the number of white soldiers now in 
that country, altliougli very small compared with its 
size and pojiulation, are larger than at any time in 
the British connection. I, therefore, feel entitled to 
report to the House that the situation in India at the 
moment gives no occasion for undue despondency of 
alarm.” 

Following this the Prime Minister answered many 
questions. 

It is really very desirable and gratifying Ih.at the 
course of events is iinpro\'ing. But the facts showed 
that by then there had been little improvement. More- 
over the factual news were all very heavily censured. 
As regards the Cripps Mission, those who have read 
the account remember what he really jiromiscd, 
and what was the anxiety of the Congress and how all 
parties in India rejected liis proposal. As regards the 
Congress and its popularity and representative character, 
it may be pointed out that the Congress is sustained 
by its four anna members among the i)easantry, the 
factory workers, the middle classes and traders, 
merchants and men of business in general, irrespective 
of their caste and creed. It is absolutely untrue to say 
that all 90 millions of Muslims arc opposed to the 
Congress. The President of the Congress is himself a 
Muslim and the number of Muslim Congressmen is larger 
than the number of members of the Muslim League. 
The Momins claim to number 45 millions and thej’- do 
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not follow Mr. Jinnah but support the Congress* ifleal 
and the Congress demand of independence of India, 
Similar support to the Congress ideal is aeeonicd by 
memljers of the Ahrar Party, the Jamait-ul -Ulema, the 
Azad Conference and the Nationalist Muslim Party. ,So 
far as the independence demand is concerned tlncre is 
no difference of opinion between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. Moreover the prodomincnlly Muslim 
Province of N. W. F. is prcdomincntly Cougressitr. It 
was only the other day that d out of the 1 1 provinces of 
India had Congress Ministries and they resigned on 
the issue of the Independence of India and while in 
office the Governors showered jwaise on them. .‘\s 
regards the other Ministries it is yet quite fresh in 
the minds of the pcojilc how the, Bengal Ministry was 
rejected for its nationalist leanings and the Situl Minislrs' 
was dismissed as the Premier Khan Bahadur Allah IbjK 
resigned his title as a protest againt the rt'pressive 
policy of the Government. .As regards the def)re^sed 
classes, it is the Congress under the inspiration and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi wJiieh of all parties anil 
bodies has done the most to improve their social .and 
cconomie position. Gandhi had risked his life for tie* 
uplift of the depressed classes .and got temples thrown 
open to them. 

As regards the Indian States’ people (he Govermnent 
of India Act lO.'Ja does not r«*cogni'/,e or even m*nttoa 
them. According to it the Princes are all tu ail. It (•< 
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Congressmen and the Nationalists who have been trying 
to have their riglits as citizens recognized. Numerous 
States’ subjects arc members of Congress. There are 
Congress committees in many States. The Indian States 
Peoples’ Conferences have been presided over by tlie 
Congressmen among others. The Indian States’ people 
are supporters of the Congress ideal of indepen- 
dence. 

As regards the attitude of the Congress towards this 
war much has been said before. To call them as Fifth 
Columnists is a lie. Rather they are keen on making this 
war as a people’s war. 

It is true there is no compulsory service in India. 
But it is not correct to call the soldiers as volunteers. 
With them the main consideration for joining the array 
is the pay and allowances, etc. 

There may be only GOO members of the Indian Cml 
Sendee and the whole administration of the Government 

of India may be carried on by Indians. But these 
Indians only carry out orders as subordinates to their 
higher English* officers. 

Mr. Churchill has said that not less than 500 persons 
have been killed, and it is so sad. - ^ 

As regards the blame' on the Congress that it has 
brought about the disturbances, it has already l^en said 
that the disturbances are the results of the spontaneous 
reaction of the people against the arrests of the Congress 
leaders. It is yet to be proved that the Congress is 
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responsible for any violent action. Hathcr it is the 
government that fired the first shot and refused negotia- 
tions with the Congress and is hence responsible for tlje 
unfortunate occurrences. 


It is true that the majority of the Executive Coun- 
cillors are Indians but whom arc they responsible to. 
what portfolio they carry, wh.ai is their liistory, has the 
nation elected them, and has anyone of them independent 
opinion ? They are all yes-men of the Government .and 
for the fat salaries they draw. 

‘Much concern and great disappointment’ at Mr. 
Clmrchill’s speech on the Indian situation was expresced 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. M. B. .Tnykar in the 
course of a joint statement issued to the Press on the 
16th September. 


“We have read with much concern and 'vith great 
disappointment Mr. ChruchilFs speech on the Indian 
situation in the House of ’Commons. In our ■ considered 
opinion, a speech like this will in no way help hut may 
• worsen the situation. It may have .n reassuring elTeet in 
America and other countries belonging to the tmited 
nations, perhaps the hope of sueh a reaction was t!)'’ 
dominating factor in shaping that speech. 


“Wc have also read with equal eonren) Mr, Ane-ry’* 


speech. Both these speeches give ris*- to eert-un 
questions. If ns 5Ir, Amcry say.s, “very soon after Sir 
Stafford Cripps left India, it heeaine clear that under 


Mr. Gandhi’s inspiration, the Congress was nteadilv 
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ing towards a policy of direct defiance at paralysis of 
the existing Government of India,” the people of this 
country are entitled to know what steps Mr. Amery and 
the Government of India took to prevent matters 
reaching a catastrophic climax. 

“ If as ^Ir. Churchill attempts to make out. the 
Congress does not represent the vast mass of the people, 
rhay we ask whj’’ the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and other political bodies and the general 
public were ignored during the whole of the critical 
period ? We wonder what Sir Stafford Cripps will say 
to !Mr. Churchill’s plea about unrepresentative character 
of the Congress. Will he recall what he told both of us 
during our interview in Delhi, that in his opinion the 
Congress and the IMuslim League alone mattered for the 
purposes of the settlement and that if he saw no prospect 
of such a settlement with them then we need expect no 
ehange.” 

. Zia-ud-Din on September 17 in the Central Assembly 
in the debate on the present situation in India, declared 
that the Congress and the Muslim League did not differ 
on the main issue of independence and National Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Abdul Halem Ghaznavi though opposed to the 
attitude of the Congress, said : — 

“This time he (Mr. Churchill) has conceded that the 
90 millions of Muslims are behind the Muslim League 
^nd opposed to the Congress, o'- ' ' " " 



very important parties with large following among the 
Muslims of India like the Jamait-ul-XJlema, the Momins. 
the Ahrars and the Azad Muslims, who do not owe 
allegiance to the i\ruslim League.” 

The All-India Hindu Mahasablm even passed a 
resolution demanding release of the Congress leadens 
and establishing National government in India and 
condemning the repressive policy of the government, 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux. the Premier of Sind, the 
head of one of the ^linistries in oflicc. referred to by 
Mr, Churchill in his historic speech, renounced his title 
of “Khan Bahadur and O. B. E.” as a protest against 
the British Government’s policy. 

“Announcing this at a press conference tliis evening 
the Premier said, that the policy oh the British Govern- 
ment was to continue their hold on India and persist in 
keeping her under subjection, to use her political and 
economic difTcrenccs for propaganda purposes and to . 
crush the national forces and to serve their own inten- 
tions,” 

Commenting on the Commons debate Mr. C. Bajago- 
lal Achariar made a press statomcnl say tig. “After 
emselves ruling out all fresh elections .on the excuse 
of war it was unfair to raise objections to the scheme of 
a provisional government on the ground of absence of 
responsibility. 

“Some people raise the objection that the fighting 
forces of India are not in agreement with the dcmiuul 
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for pro\nsionnl government. I wish for more reasons 
than one that this kinci of loose talk should not be 
indulged in. We arc prepared to accept if the British 
agree to a reference to the free and unfettered judgment 
of the soldiers of India for the establishment of a pro- 
visional government with national leaders. They would 
then fight with much greater enthusiasm. I go even .so 
far ns to suggest that a reference even to the British 
.soldicr.s in India is likely to produce a result contrary to 
the present British policy of drift. 

“The only consideration is now the defenee of India. 
It is foolhardy to seek to defend India in the present 
manner and allow discontent and hatred to grow among 
the people towards the government. He is no soldier 
who believes that popular support is not an essential 
, part in the defence of the country.” 

It has been mentioned before that Mr. Allah Bux 
the Premier of Sind resigned his title of “Khan Bahadur” 
and O. B. E. as a protest against the British Govern- 
men’t policy of repression in India. On that very score 
on October 10th he was dismissed from the office of the 
Premiership of Sind. Later, on November 28 according 
to his statement he was asked to resign the leadersliip 
of the nationl war front ,also. The following communique^ 
was issued from Government House on October 10. 

“His Excellency the Goverhor of Sind has discussed 
with Mr. Allah Bux his recent renunciation of honours 
and the reasons for that renunciation given in his pub- 
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lisived In tlie ligM cf tbr»t di?cu? 5 ion hi had 

no optioi\ but to inlbn’a Mr. Allnh Bux that he ro 
lousTiT possxrs:sfS thc Go^*o^uor'^ oouddcnco aud that h.i 
■ciuuvot ra oousicjueuce coutjr.'ae to he'd ofhee.’* 

Mr. Alinh. 15iuc. a day tv^fore hl5 di>rai^«rd rro:u thi 

ofhec ot Projuiership. p'AT a atateraent on the t?eeretefy 
of Sti'»te‘a speech ra the Ilort^e of Comre.or«: ;— 

'•The shdextient o: 31r. Araery in t!'.o Corare.v'-v.s ye5- 
terxisy t'onfinus the e^tiraate r^'nieh tiie Indiar. pv.hlie .vrii 
IiutievU leaders have already fortaed of Churehilh Araery 
aatd Compauv. 

"Mr, Anrery talk? of the aniu ' vhieh. he ?ay> Brhr.:’'. 
i? sole-Tordy pledged heraelf before th." v.\?Tid. Mke;/. 
it that Brltaiu has pledged r.erse'f to Irferra the ? 

Has she picsipxl herself to auythh.'g drfrehe a; ..’;y 
detirdte jvrioil of tir.'c f 

"10*0:'. in the ste.teracnt under eer.si.h.ratier, Mr. 
Areery talks of Britain e^rnslcerlng faveureHy ea y ; h.n 
which all Irnlan rurtles may agree to. within the fn-me- 
work of the British dee'aratlor. That diMaratTcn re- 
fused to India incraedlate ei-tahh'ihr.'irr.t cf a rath':.',l 
gv»ven'.raer.t msrv-nslMc to th.e xxn'pte of th.l? country. 
Thud dee'an-d'cn rcfrely ivnam^ Itsd: ’tnth, t' 'n.-v tr- 
happen after the war. Xv.dl.n and Kneh-ru e-orr.'t '•( ttJ- 
on that basis. Kr d cannot t-Npoit tC' x'lr. t!.-' v:..r 
with Indian oo-opera tier, u the prvxihre. of Inch.-- 
is left for settleraer.t after *ht- war, 

‘•The goexhalU of In.dla vr.n only b* -ire. "rd 
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England by a real change in the angle of her vision. 
Indian leaders arc all willing to co-operate in defending 
their own counlrj' and to make common cause with the 
Allies and make all sacrifices for the people. 

“England talks “ad nauscum’* of want of agreement 
among the people of tins country. Ii\dia kiiow.s (no 
well this is only a stunt. Will England concede tlic 
demand of India for immediate self-government and 
make it conditional on agreement between the various 
parties among the people of India ? Tliat will be the 
touchstone of England’s sincerity. Will Britain respond 
and give the world proof of.its hona fidcs." 

ilr. Wcndel Wilkie, the rival of President Roosevelt 
even on October 27 urged the solution of the Indian 
problem. For this suggestion of his, his formal reception 
when he went to Toronto was cancelled. He said first, 
tliat in the vast areas of the world there is no longer any 
British Empire but instead a proud commonwealth of 
free "nations. This is a statement of fact which should 
hurt no one,s feelings. Second, he quoted the wi.sest 
men in China as declaring that when the aspirations of 
India for freedom were put aside to some future un- 
guaranteed date, it was not Great Britain that suffered in 
■''public esteem but United Nations.” 

Soon after this statement the Co-operative Common& 
Federation which is one of the main Canadian political 
parties, urged the Prime Minister Mr. Meckenzie King 
to take steps through the United nations to reopen nego- 
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tiatioTis for self-government of India no'iv as ■ss'ell as after 
the Tvar. The negotiations shonld be llnKed ^ith tier 
iminediate aim of totally defeating the Axis sgrrrx'S-sioD 
and sneh special conditions are necessary to enstirr the 
vietoiv' of the United Xations should by mutua! crtn-^f^nt 
be maintained. 

‘Commenting on >Ir. Wendel Wilkie's speech's referred 
to above. President Roosevelt said : — 

“The Atlantic Charter applies to all Humanity." 

But Mr. Churchill, the British Prime Minister, on 
November 10 made an historic utterance on t.he exist' nev 
of the British Empire. 3 rhich includes I.ndin .-js vreU. 
ufter the war. He said in the course of bis s'jy.t ch .".t 
the Mansion House lunche-on addressed to t'nf I/>rd 
Mayors Annual Banquet. ‘-Let me however make 
TrVe mean to hold on our own. I hrsve not b-corr!' «b'' 
King^s First Minister to preside over the liquiu'-riion of 
the British Empire. I am proud to i>e a mendfar *k 'iw 
vast co.mmonwealth and society of n.ations n d 

around the ancient Britbh znon:irrh without whiri, 

■cause might well have perished-” 

This is the heart's dfsire of tjx, Churchill, th'- h-:;- 
xnost man at the helm of affairs in the British r.rr.nire 
and the most closely concerned, morr closclv th.a; 
rimutts or Halifax or Herbert Morri-ori f-r t'rij.n- who •* 
might utter any encouraging v,-crti to sul'j'wt n'tti'': * h 
the British Empirr. Mr. W'liki'* President Hr*'''', 
volt's utterance^ are cqtuilly imp-ertar.*.. bet w- 
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wonder af even after the war they would have continued 
to take the same interest in the affairs of the subject 
nations in the British Empire, generally and the vast 
country of India specially. 

On the application of the Atlantic Charter to India 
what Louis Fisher said the other day is equally impor- 
tant. Unfortunately no part of his speech can be re- 
produced here as the Government has put a ban on it. 
The speech was published in Indian papers on May 25, 
1943. 

/ To resimie the nai'rative, an attempt was made on 
November 12 by C. Rajagopalarchariar to end the 
Indian deadlock and with that purpose in view he 
appealed to the Viceroy for permission to see Gandhi in 
-the Jail to obtain his rdew-point, but the permission was 
refused to him. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at a press conference declared 
that the Viceroy should call a conference of all parties 
and that the India -OfiBce shoxild be abolished. 

“If,” said Tej Bahadur Sapru, “he calls such a 
conference including the Congress, very probably he 
would insist upon the Congress withdrawing civil dis- 
obedience and in my opinion the Congress' should in the 
interest of peace and harmony definitely recall civil 
disobedience.” 

“If the conference is called,” said Sir Tej, “I should 
urge friends to come with an open mind, with mind 
made up only on one issue, namely that there must be 
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w.lUomcnf n/nong otirMilves and we must bury tbe 

Earlier in the course of his observations) Sir Te> 
Bahndui; Snpru commented on the situation in the 
country and said, “I have often 'wondered wliy between 
Slay and August when things reached a crisis, no step 
was t^ikcn by the Government of India or the Secretary 
of SUiU: to deal witii that situation. Political evils can 
he dealt with bj' jiolitical remedies, not merely by 
administrative remedies but the Government of India 
the Secretary of Sbitc, and Provincial Governments are ' 
jji habit of thinking in terms of law and order.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur made an ap})cal to his countrymen 
with regard to nets of sabotage and said, “These acts .of 
sabotage must cense. The situation is getting dangerous 
hw the homf) thrower has appeared once again, I believe 
that force wliicli iiarl ceased to be operative in India for 
U‘n year.s are reas-serting themselves. It is my conviction 
that neither acts of sabotage or disorder are going to do 
us any good. 

“After 7 years of Lord Linlitljgow’s administration 
the country is mush more divided than it was when he 
came here. I am sorry to say this.” 

On November 20, Dr. Sliyama Prashad Mukerjee re- 
signed from the Ministry of the Bengal Cabinet as the 
British Government is unwilling to transfer the real 
power to Indians and settle the Indian problem con- 
sistent with the legitimate rights and aspirations of the 
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Iiulinii people and beenuKe the Ministi-rs in the prcKent 
system of poYiTinnenl it» the provinces liiul only res* 
poni'iibiUty witbont power. His stivlcmenl is j'iven 
below. 

•'Mejum idle let me make it cli-ar beyoiul nny doubt 
wlmlsocver that my resignation is not due to nny dilTc- 
renee of opinion between myself .ntid the (.’lii< f Minister 
or nny of my eolienirues or nny meinber of the pro'jres- 
si\<- t'(».'dition Party lo winch I have the hononr to 
belonp. T deeply value the spirit of inulUi’d trust and 
(•o-oi>eralion in wiu'eh we !inv<' jointly wen-ked durinp 
the last year. 

“It 'aill he idle for me to <leiiy tlmt we did ))!iss 
thronph a period of eonslant stnippp., j, st nipple be* 
twein ns and those adminis-trators ^s•ho still fondlj' 
idinp to the old idc’as of imperialism and believe that 
Imiia ean !>e ruled for ever apainst the will of her 
people. 

"1 have expressed my disapjirtwal of the [Joliey 
pursued by tile povernnienl. Xo povernnient enn allow 
.serious dislnrbanees of pnblie order to take place, 
specially ilnrinp a period of prave emerpeney witboni 
detriment lo the welfare of the country :is whole. Hut 
I felt and I ilo feel now tliat mere .suppressing of ex- 
ternal manifeshitions of discontent is not the sole fnnet- 
ioii of a government calling it.self civilised and pro- 
gi'cssivc and fighting the doctrine of. totalitarianism out 
of existence. 
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“Tlie problem in India ta-diy is that we Indians 
have not the power to mould the destinies of our coun- 
try according to our wiU. We want to maintain the 
integrity and freedom of our country. We do not want 
the domi)iation of the Axis Powers or of any foreign rule. 
We want the era of Indian slavery to end for good. 
There was and is ample room for co-operation between 
a free Indian and the Allied nations to fight the aggres- 
sion. The continuance of the present deadlock is inevit- 
able so long as the policy of the British Government 
remains unchanged. 

‘■I did my best during the last three months to 
mobilise public opinion in favour of a settlement which 
would be consistent with the legitimate rights and as- 
pirations of the Indian people, and at the same time 
vitalize the national defence of India in full collaboration 
with the Allied Powers. There was, however, no res- 
ponse whatsoe^'er from the Government. The real 
obstacle to a settlement is not Indian disunity but un- 
willingness on the part of' tlje Britisli Goi’’ernment to 
transfer power to Indians. 

‘•One of the main reasons I did not tender my I'e- 
signation three months^ ago was the jjcculiar position 
which Bengal occupied during this critical period. In 
spite of the all * ndia situation being what it is, there 
would have been justification for mj’- continuing in 
office if I would, even in some measure, serve tlie in- 
terests of my people and minimize the hardships and 
suffering thrown on them during tlie period of war. 
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“The British Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State have from time to time taken pride in declaring 
Jhat even to-day millions of Indians are living i under a 
system of administration where the functions of govern- 
ment are in the hands ‘ of Ministers, responsible to the 
Legislature. Let me tell him without any exaggeration 
whatsoever that the constitution that functions under 
the so-called system of provincial autonomy is a colossal 
mockery, 

“My experience as a Provincial Minister for 11 
months justifies me in stating clearly and categorically 
that Minister while possessing great responsibilities for 
which they are answerable to the people and the 
legislature have very little powers especially in matters 
concerning the rights and liberties of the jseople In 
Bengal dual government has functioned during the last 
year; The Governor has chosen to act in many vital 
matters in disregard of the wishes of the Ministers and 
depended on the advice of a section of permanent 
officials. 

“If the British Prime Minister or the Secretary of 
State has the courage to direct an enquiry into the 

manner in which popular rights have been disregarded 
against the advice of responsible ministers the hollowness 
of their clairn that Dominions Status is already in action 
in India will stand exposed. 

“Apart from any general dissatisfaction which the 
attitude of the Governor to specific matters in respect 
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of which I have failed to obtain relief, even partially, 
relate to the imposition of Collective hnes and handling 
of the situation in Midnapore, I make bold to 'say with- 
out going into details, that collective fines have been 
imposed-in Bengal in disregard of the Ordinance itself. 

» Fines have been imposed on Hindus in genera] irrespect- 
, ive of their guilt. Up till now the Governor has dec. 
lined in exercise of Ms individual judgment to give relief 
or to reconsider the present policy although repeated 
demands were made by us, 

^ I 

“As regards Midnajjore, I do not ignore that the 
political movement took serious turn in some area of 
the district. From the point of ’sdew of the Goverj)ment 
legitimate measures , taken to check lawlessness are 
understandable. But the repression that continued there 
has been of extraordinary character. 

“We are pow’erless to order enquiries to deal with 
the officers concerned. But the staggering feature of 
the administration of Midnapore comes after the havoc 
caused By the cyclone and flood on October 18 . There' 
is not the least doubt that there has been , grave 
negligence on the part of officers of the government’ with 
regard to the organization of immediate relief. We have 
been helplesS in securing redress ‘ on aceount of the 
unsympathetic attitude pf certain officials and of the 
Governor himself. I have no -hesitation in' asserting 
that unless the situation radically altered in ' Midnapore, 
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relief opcn\tiou will become moiiiviiiglcss. From what I 
Imre pervsonally seen and mj*' discussion with variotrs 
people inside and outside jail I feel sure that if the 
situation is approached with tact, sympathy and a little 
of the human touch all sections of the people in 
Midnapore will rise to a man to co-operate with the 
government in conducting relief operations. 

“ Public oj)inion must immediately assert itself, 
both with regard to collective fines and the Ulidnaporc 
situation. For the sake of elementary justice and for 
humanitarian reasons, Bengal must rise to a man and 
end arbitrary rule, forced on the province by thoughtless 
and reactionary administrators. 

‘'I-know all the member.s of the .Council of Minis- 
■ ters feel very strongly about these matters, but they 
find themselves helpless. "'IVo of them Mr. Sautosh 
Kumar Basu and Mr. Pran Nath Bannerji arc to my 
knowledge, prepared to come out of the Ministry any 
moment if they arc asked to do so, but it is just possible 
that they with the help of their ’colleagues, may in the 
altered situation, created by my resignation secure 
immediate relief in some important directions. Whether 
they can do so or not will be evident in the very near 
future. If they can, they will earn the gratitude of theii* 
countrymen. If they cannot they will not hesitate to 
record their protest and connections with the present 
administration.” • , •• • 
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By the way, early in ' the month of December the 
fCat 6f Japanese invasidn on India began to incearse 
arid the Japanese planes attacked Chittagong on 
December 7. This was the first attack made on an Indian 
hurbbiir. 

On December 11, Mr, Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India made a review of the disturbances in India 
in 'Commons. Answering a question in ' the House of 
Commons for information respecting the disturbances 
in India during the last fortright, he said, *' Apart 

. r 

from an attack on a police station in Behar, there has 
been no report of mob violence during the last fortnight. 
Sabotage in minor forms and other symptoms of 
lawlessness persist in Bengal and Bombay and one 
ease of derailment with loss of life is reported from> 
Assam.” , . - , 

“Asked how many floggings have taken place since 
last March, how many people had been burnt ' to death 
and when a full report of the loss of life, destruction of 
property, criminal acts and the number of arrests would 
be available, Mr. Amery said, “My information is not 
complete and up to date, but I have, asked the Govern-' 
'toent of India to furnish a comprehensive report on 
the. points referred .to. He said that the report being 
a full one would presumably take a little time to 

- complete. There bad been atleast two cases of murder 
by burning.” 
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At tliis time the trouble in this North Western 
■Province that had"^ remained so far quite quiet began 
to increase. The Hed Shirts in organised batches came 
into the courts. They were all arrested. They displayed 
woneerful spirit of non-violence. 

On December 11, Chittagong was again raided. 
Afterwards bombing became more frequent. 

Now President Roosevelt who had been closely 
in touch with the Indian affairs appointed a personal 
representative in India to get first-hand information. 
Jlr. William Phillips was chosen for tlni purjioses. He 
reached Karachi in the month of .Tannary, 1943. In 
an interview with the ^Daily Mail’ Mr. Phillips said, 
“I am going to India with open mind. Por a long 
time I have been greatly interested in India and her 
problem.” 

On December 17, His Excellency the Viceroy of 
India, Lord Linlithgow made a long speecli at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. 
Referring to the political deadlock in India he denied 
that the trouble was due to the unwillingness of Britain 
to part with power. “On the contrary” His Excellency 
uVerred : “The trouble was due to Britain’s readiness 
to part with power. He Said that the Britain • was 
willing to transfer power , to the' people but there was 
disagreement amongst the political parties as to whom 
the power 'should be transferred. RefeiTing to the 
recent trouble, he characterised it as an uprising of great 
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gravitj- and severity.” ‘‘It was,” he said : the war of 
a numerical, small but powerful section. It had caused 
immense, serious dislocation of communications and 
destruction of property, private and public. The 
situation was, however, well in hand.” ' 

It is so sad that the disturbances had caused serious 
dislocation and destruction. But it is a novel kind of 
alignment that there are serious differences among the 
sections ' of Indian people expressly because Britain 
is too ready to part with power. This is exactly to 
blame the sick inan who is doing his level best to become 
well that he is sick because the doctor is too ready to 
give the medicine. This is to sweep with one stroke 
the hard' labour of the Congress for the last half a 
century. Had Britain really evinced such an attituhe 
there would liave been no quarrel between the people 
of India and Britain. Lord Linlithgow really. discovered 
a verv easy way of taking the burden of responsibility 
off the shoulders of Britain and putting it on India., The 
facts prove that this discovery ,is meaningless. Nobody 
took the Viceroy seriously for this act of distortion and 

concoction. ■ • ■ ; 

On December 28, Calcutta was raided by Japanese 
?for the first 'time. It was also raided many times after- 
wards even. 

“For the first time in the histoy of Indian journalism 
really one hundred newspapers of the country joined in 
protest against the unjust order possed on the-press b5'’ 
the C. Government calculated to hide the disgraceful 
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Chimur incident. The Amrita Bazar Patrika in its leading 
article on Janeary 14 summed up the facts of the case 
very ably. in the following words.: — 

It is well-known that some Government servants 
had been murdered in that village early in August last 
The accused were in the course sent up for trial and the . 
judge, on the evidence placed before him came to certain 
conclusion. The C. P. Government issued a communique 
on the basis of that judgment and stated that there was 
no foundation for the allegations made by certain inhabi- 
tants of tlie village against the Police and Military 
posted there. It. was alleged for the instance that the 
trooj^.s and the policemen concerned tried to terrorise the 
village and committed excesses in disregard of the 
elementary decencies of civilised life. There was 
a public demand for expert and impartial enquiry into , 
these allegations which the C. P. Government were not 
prepared to concede. One of the grounds urged by them 
was that in all these cases the women complainants 
were related to or connected with -the persons involved 
in the unfortunate events of August and that there was 
absolutely no case for investigation into allegatsoris ema- 
nating from interested sources. 

' “ Professor Bhansoli took up the matter and joined 
in the public demand for an enquiry. Failing to get 
redress from the C.'P. Government, he approached .the 
Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Aney. Overseas Member and .whose 
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native village was close' to Ghimur and was expec- 
ted to take personal interest in the matter and use ‘his 
high office for the end of in-justice. Mr. Aney, however, 
declined to intervene and the result was that Professor 
as a satyagrahi resorted to fasting unto death on the 
issue of grievances. It was then 'that the C. P. Govern- 
ment issused the order calculated to block out all relevant 
news about the matter. 

9 

The All-India Newspapers’ Editors Conferenc took 
a serion view of theorder banning all news of Professor 
Bhansoli’sfast and even a mention to this order, At 
its Bombay meeting a resolution was passed declaring 
this act of C. P.Govemment to be a breach of the 
understanding between the Conference an the Central 
Government and demanding redress from the la'tter, 
In the event of the Central Government not showing 
any intention to compel the C. p. Government to with- 
draw the order, the editors decided to stop the pub- 
lication of certain categories of news including the 
New Year’s Honours List. It was also decided that 
newspapers who were members of the Conference would 
suspend publication for one day, viz., on 6th January 
This All-India hartal was observed nearly b}’’ a hundred 
newspapers all over the country. The order in question 
related to one calculated to stop the demand ‘for an * 
enquiry into serious allegations of dishonour done to 
women. When^'the public expected the British own 
newspapers in India to take jip the ^strongest-attiude' in 
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this case the Statesman backed out and did not join 
the hartal. The Madras Government at present run by 
the Governor took up a vindicative attitude aaginst 
the newspapers that did not pubiish the Honours List 
and adopted measures to punish them. This unpre 
• cedented unity amongst the Indian nevspapers, however 
shook the Government of the Cental provinces to its 
senses within a rather short period of 12 days and a 
- communique was issued to the ^effect that there“ was 
no intention on the part of the Government to attibute 
any ulterior motive to women of Chimur generally, 
and the Government attaches and always attached 
greatest importance to the maintenance of discipline 
among the military and police engaged in restoration 
■ of order and considers the respect for • honour of women 
and their protection from molestation is and shall be 
the first essential of good discipline”. 

“It remained for Professor Bhansoli to teach the 
British official of C. P. that molestation of even a single 
woman is a crime not only ’again'st society but against 
God.” 

r 

At this time the Turkish delegation left Ankara to 
visit India. It reached here on January '15. It was 
given a warm reception. But it was an official func- 
tion as the delegation was not free to see anything 
it liked and meet anyone who interested it. It was 
•Qnly after much agitation in the . press that delegation 
was allowed to meet the Nationalist India Journalists. 
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would not hastily begin action. You should have taken ■ 
advantage of the interval foreshadowed in them and 
explored every possibility of satisfying the Congress 
demand. 

The resolution '=The Government of India have 
waited patiently in the hope that wiser counsels might 
prevail. They have been disappointed in that hope/ I 
suppose wiser counsels here means abandonment of its 
demand by the Congress. Why should the adandon- 
ment of the demand legitimate at all times be hoped for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee independence to 
India? Is it a challenge that could only be met by / 
immediate repression instead of patient reasoning with 
the demanding party ? I venture to suggest that it is 
a'long draft upon the credulity of mankind to say that 
the acceptance of the demand “would plunge India into 
confusion.” Anyway the summary rejection of the ' 
demand has plunged the nation and the Government 
into confusion. The Congress was making every effort 
to identify India with the Allied cause. 

The Government resolution says “The Governor 
General in council has been aware too for some days 
past of dangerous preparations by the Congress Party 
,or unlawful and in some cases violent activities directed 
/ among other things to interruption of communications 
and public utility services, the organisation of strikes, 
and interference with defence measures including re- 
cruitment.” This is a gross distortion of the reality. 
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Violence was lie\'-ci' conLoinplated al any stage. A de- 
finition of wliat could be included in non-violent action 
has been interpreted in a sinister and sabtle manner, as 
if the Congress \Yas prcparing'for violent actions. Every 
thing was opetdy discussed among Congress circles, for 
nothing was to be done secretly. And why is it temper- 
ing with your loyalty if I ask you to give uj) a job which 
is harming the British j)coplc ? 

Instead of publishing behind the backs of principal 
Congressmen the misleading parcgniph the Govcrnmrnt., 

immediately they came to know of the “preparations, 
should have brought to book the parties concerned with 

the preparations. ^That would have been the appropriate 
course. By their unsupported allcg.itions in -the resolu- 
tion they have laid themselves open to the charge of 
unfair dealing. The -Congress movement was intended 
to evoke in the people the measure of sacrifice sufiieient 
to compel attention. It was intended to demonstrate 
^ what measure of popular support it had. Was it wise 
at this time of the day to seitk to suppress ' a 'popular 
movement avowedly non-violent ? 

The Government resolution - further says “The 
Congress is not India’s mouthpiece. Yet in the interests 
of securing their own -dominance and in the pursuit of - 
the totalitaraian policy its leaders have consistently 
empeded the efforts made to bring India to full nation- 
hood.” It is a gross lible thus to accuse the oldest 
organisation of India. This language lies ill in the mouth 
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of a %>vernment, which has, as can be proved from 
published records, consistently thwarted every national 
effort for attaining freedom, and ^sought to suppress the 
Congress by hooh or crook. 

The Government of India liave not condescended to 
■ consider the Congress offer that if simultcneous • with the 
declaration of the independence of India they couid not 
trust the Congress to form a stable provisional govern- 
ment they should ask the Muslim League to do so, and 
that any national government formed by the League 
would be loyally accepted by the Congress. Such an 
offer is hardly corsistent with the charge of totalitatar- 
ianism against the Congress. 

Let me examine the • Government effer. “It is that 
as soon as hostilities cease, India shall devise for her- 
self, with full freedom of decision and on a basis embrac- 
ing all and^ not only a single part}', the form of Govern- 
ment which she regards as most suited to her condit- 
ions.” Ha§ this offer any reality about it? All parties 

have not agreed now, will it be any more possible after 
the War ? And if the parties have to act before inde- 
pendence is in their hands? Parties grow up like 'mush- 
rooms, for without proving their representativa 
character,, the Government will welcome them as they 
have done in the past, and if they, the parties, oppose 
the Congress and its activities, though they may do' 
lip homage to independence, frustration is inherent in 
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the Government offer. Hence • the logical” cry of svith- 
drawal first. Only after the end of British power and a 
fundamental change in the political status of India 
from bondage to freedom, will the formation of a truly 
representative government, whether provisional or 
permanent, be possible. The living • burial of .the author- 
of the demand has not resolved the deadlock, it has 
aggravated it. 

Then the resolution proceeds. “The suggestion put 
forward by the Congress Party that the millions of 
India uncertain as to the future are ready, despite the 
sad lessons of so many martyr countries, to tlirow 
themselves into the arms of the invaders is one that the 
Government of India cannot accept as a true represen- 
tations of the feeling of the people of this great country.” 
I do not know about the millions, but I can give my 
• own evidence in support of the Congress evidence. No 
imperial power likes to be told that it is in peril. It is 
because the Congress is anxious for Great Britain to 
avoid the fate that has overtaken other imperial powers 
that it asks her to shed impeialism voluntarily by declai-- 
. ign India independent. The Congress has not approached 
the movement with any but the friendliest motives. 
Congress seeks to kill imperialism as much for the sake- 
of the British people and humanity as for India. Not- 
withstanding assertions to the contrary, I maintain 
that the Congress has no interests of its own, apart from 
that of the whole of India and the world. 

The following passage from peroration in the resolu- 
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tion is intersting. ‘‘But on them lies the task, of defend- 
.jng India, of maintaining India’s capacity to wage war, 
•of safeguarding India’s interests, of holding the balance 
between the different section of her people without fear 
■or favour.” All I can say is that it is a mockery of truth 
..after the experience of Malaya, Singapore and Burma. 
It is sad to find the 'Government of India claiming to 
bold the balance^ between the parties for which it is 
itself demonstrably responsible. 

One thing more, the declared issue is common bet- 
■ "ween the Government of India and us. To put it in the 
'most concrete terms it is the protection of the freedom 
of China and Russia. The Government of India think 
that the freedom of India is not ncessary for winning the 
cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have taken 
Jawahar Lai Nehru as may measuring - rod. His , 
personal contacts make him feel much more the 
misery of irnpcnding ruin of. China and Russia than I 
•can and may I say than even you ean. In that misery 
lie tried to forget his old quarrel with imperialism. 

He dreads much more than I do the success of 
Racism and Nazism. I have argued with him for 
days together. He fought against my position with 
a passion which I have no words to describe. But 
' the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He yielded when 
be saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of 
the other two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are 
■wrong in having imprisoned such a powerful friend and 
ally. If not withstanding the common cause the 



^»ovcr union t‘s answer jo Iho Coni'ross denniml is 
hasty repression,- they will tiol wonder if I draw tljc 
inforcnc'c that it was not. so inneh the Allied cause that 
wciiihctl with the Hrilish (toverinnent as tin' nnexpress- 
cd detorinination to clin#' It' the pn.s.so.s.sion of India 
as an itidisjionsahle jiart of the imperial ptjlicy. This 
dctcrniin.’ition led to the ri'jfetion of the Con):jrcss 
demand ami proidpitatcil repression. The present 
mutnal slani'Iitcr on a scale never before known 
to history is suffocating enonf»h. But. the slaughter 
of truth acrompanyimj the Imtehcry and endorsed 
I'V the falsify of which the resohition is, atlds stroufjth 
to the Congress position. 

It eanse.s me deep p.iin to have to send you this 
long letter. But however much 1 dislike your action, 
I remain the same friend you have known me. I 
avoultl still jilead for reconsideration of the tJovernment 
-of India’s whole policy. Do not disregard the 
pleading of one wlio claims to be sincere friend of the 
British people. Heaven guide you! 

I am, 

Y^ours sineerel}', 

M. K. Gandhi, 

To this letter the Viceroy replied tliat he could not 
accept his Criticism of the resolution of the Governor- 
'Genera! in council and his request to reconsider tlie 
Government’s policy. 
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Mahatma Gandhi then wrote back to the Secretaix 
to the Government of India on Sept; 28, 1942. say- 
^S> “Had the Government but waited my contemplated, 
letter to His Excellency the Viceroy and the result there 
after, no calamit}* would have overtaken the country. 
The reported deplorable destruction would have most 
certainly been avoided. 

"In spite of all- that has been said to the contrary, 

I claim that the Congress policy still remains 
unequivocally non-violent. The wholesale arrest of 
the. Congress leaders seems to have made the people 
wild with rage to the point of losing self-control. I 
feel that the Government, not the Congress, are respon- 
sible for the destruction that has taken place. The 
only right course for the Government seems to me to be 
to release the Congress leaders, withdraw all repressive 
measure and explore ways and means of conciliation. 
Surely the Government have ample resources to deal 
with any overt-act of violence. Repression can only 
breed discontent and bitterness.” 

An oral acknowledgement was sent to this letter bj’" 
the Secretary, 

Mahatma Gandhi then wrote another personal letter 
to Viceroy, after three months on the eve of New Years 
day, stating; 

I had thought, v/e were friends, and shouldf 



love to think so. However whnt happened 
since the 9th August makes me wonder whether- you 
•still regard me as a friend. Your arrest of me, the 
communique you issued thereafter, your reply to Rajaji 
and 'the reasons given there of, Mr. Amery’s attaek 
on me and mueh else I ean catalogue, show, that at 
•some stage or other you must have suspected my 
bona fides. If I have not ceased to be your friend 
why did you not before taking drastic action tell me 
of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your 
facts. I had given myself six months. The period 
is drawing to a close, so is my patience. TJie law 
of Satyagraha ns I know it prescribes a remedy in 
.such moments of trial. In a setcncc it is “crucify the 
flesh by fasting”. That same law forbids its use except 
as a last resort. I do not want to use it if I can avoid it. 
This is the way to avoid it, convince me of my error or 
-errors and I shall make ample amends. You can send 
for me or send some one who knows your mind and can 
carry conviction. There arc many other ways if you have 
the will. May T expect an early reply. May the New 
Year bring peace to us all.” 

J 

The Viceroy then wrote back saying, 

“I have been profoundly depressed during recent 
anonths first by the policy that- was adopted by the 
•Congress in August, secondly, because while that policy 
gave rise, as it was obvious it must throughout the 
-country to violence and crime (I say nothing of the risks 
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to • the country from outside /aggression), no word of 
condemnation for that violence and crime should have 
come from you or from the Worlcing Committee. When 
you were first at Poona, I know that you were not 
receiving newspapers, and I accepted that as explaining^ 
your silence. When arrangements were made that you 
and the Working Committee should have such newspapers 
as' you desired, I felt certain that the details those 
newspapers contained of what was happening would' 
shock and distress you as much as it has us all, and 
your condemnation of' it would be categorical and widely 
known. But that was not the. case, and it has been a 
real disappointment to me, all the more when I think 
of these murders, the burning alive of police officials; 
the wrecking of trams, the destruction of -property, the' 
misleading of these young students, which -has done so 
much harm to India’s good name and the Congress- 
party. . 

“But if I am right in reading your letter to mean that 
in the light of what has happened you wish to retrace 
your steps and dissociate yourself from the policy of 
last summer you have only to let me know and I will 
3, at once consider the matter further. And if I have failed 
to understand your object, you must not hesitate to let 
me know without delay in what respect I have done so 
and tell me what positive suggestion you wish to put 
to me” 

Mahatma Gandhi then wrote to Lord Linlithgo oh 
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January 19, as follows. 

“The inference you draw from my letter is, I ■ am? 
afraid not correct. I have rc-rcad your letter in the- 
light of your intcrprctalion, but have failed to find your 
meaning in it. I wanted to fast and should still want, 
to if nothing comes out of our ccrrcspcnciciiee and I 
have to be a helpless witness to what is going on in the 
country, includidg the privations of the millions owing, 
to the Universal Scarcity stalking the land. 

“If I could be con^^nccd of my error or worse, of 
which you arc evidently, I should need to consult no 
body, so far as my action is concerned, to make a full 
and open confession and make ample amends. But I have 
not any conviction of error. ' 

“ Of course I deplore the happenings which have 
taken place since 9th August last. But* have I not laid 
the whole blame for them at the door of the Government 
of India ? 

“ I can say from the house-top, that I .(im as- 
confirmed a believer in non-violenee as I have ever been. 
You may not know that any violence on the part of the 
Congress v/orkers I have condemned openly and unequ- 
ivocally. I have even done public penance more than 
once. I must not worry you with examples. The point 
I wish to make is that on every such occasion I was a. 
free man. You will forgive me for expressing an opinion 
challenging yours. I am certain that nothing but good' 
would have resulted if you had stayed your hand and' 
.granted me the interview, which I had announced on 
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the night of the 8th August I was to seek. But that was 
aiot to be. . 

To sum up 

If you want me to act singly, convince me that 
1 was wrong and I will ' make ample amends. 

2, II you want me to make any proposal on behalf of 
^hc Congress, you should put me among the Congress 
Working Committee members. I do plead with you to 
make up your mind to end the impasse. 

“If I am obscure or have not answered your letter 
Tully please point out the omission and I shall make an 
attempt to give you satisfaction. I have no -mental 
reservation.” 

The Viceroy replied on January 25, saying 
, .“I made clear to you in my last letter that, however 
■reluctantly, the course of events, and my familiarity 
with what has been talcing place has left me no ehoice 
tbut to regard the Congress movement, and you as its 
authorised and fully empowered spokesman at the time 
of the decision of last August, as responsible for the 
••sad compaign of riolcnee and crime, and revolutionary 
activity -which has done so much harm, and so much 
anjurj’- to India’s credit, since last August. 

“If you are anxious to inform me that you repudiate 
•or dissociate yourself from the resolution of the 9th 
August and the policy which that resolution represents, 
and if you can ^ve me appropriate assurances as regards 



^he future, I shall, I need not sa3% be very glad to 
‘Consider the matter further.” 

In reply to this Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the 
Viceroy on January 29, as follows : 

“Was not the drastic and unwarranted action of the 
‘Government responsible for the reported violence ? 
You have not even said what part of the August resolu- 
tion is bad or offensive in your opinion. The Government 
•goaded the people to the point of madness. They started 
ileonine violence in the shape of the arrests already referr- 
’cd to. That violence is not any the less so, because it is 
organised on a scale so gigantic that, it displaces the 
Mosaic Law of ‘tooth for tooth’ by that of ten thousand 
"for one — not to mention the corollary of the Mosaic law 
Lc. of non resistance as enunciated by Jesus Christ, I 
•cannot interpret in any other manner the repressive 
•measures of the all powerful Government of India. 

“If I cannot get soothing balm for mj^ pain, I must 
resort to the law prescribed by satyagrahis, namely, a 
fast according to capacity. I must commence after the 
early morning breakfast of the 9th- February (later 
•changed to 10th Febiuary) a fast for 21 days ending on. 
‘the morning of the 2nd March. Usually during my 
fasts. I take water with the. addition of salts. But now- 
a-days my system refuses water. This time, therefore, 

J propose to add juices of citrus fruit to make water 
‘drinkable* for my wish is not to fast unto death, but to^ 
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sm\nve the ordeal, if God so wills. This fast can be ended- 
sooner by the Government giving the needed relief. 

P. S, As you should be aware the Congress is willing 
and prepared for the Government inviting Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah and to form a National Government, subject to- 
such agreed adjustments as may be necessarj’’ for.the- 
duration of the war, such Government being responsible- 
to a fully elected assembly.” ' 

To this the Viceroy on the 5th ^February replied" 
saying : 

I have ample information that the campaign of 
sabotage has been conducted under secret instru^ions. 
circulated in the name of All-India Congress Committee,, 
that well-known Congressmen have organised and freely 
taken part in acts of violence and murder. You may 
rest assured that the charges against the Congress will 
have to be met sooner or later and it will then be for 
you and your colleagues to clear yourselves before the- 
world if you can. And if in the meanwhile you yourself, 
by any action such as you now appear to be contempla- 
ting attempt to find an easy way out, the judgment 
will go against you by default. I hope and pray that 
wiser coimsels may yet prevail with you. I trust sincere- 
thatinthe light of what I have ' said you may think 
-Li,er of your resolution. I regard the use of a fast for 
political pimposes as a form of political blackmail (hinsa)-- 
for which there^ can he no moral justification” 

Mahatma Gandhi again wrote back to the Viceroy 
on the 7th February : 
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“That you ns a friend, can impute such n hnsc-and 
cowardly motive to me passes comprehension. You also 
described it as a form of political blackmail. And you. 
quote my previous ' writing on the subject against me. 
I abide by my writings. I wondei whether you have 
yourself read those WTitings. 

“You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the 
charges against the Congress. Have you ever thought 
of the possibility of their being found baseless wlien they 
are put before an impartial Tribunal ? Or that some of 
the condemned persons might have died in the mean- 
while, or that some of the evidenec that the living 'cnn 
produce might become unavailable. 


“You have left me no loophole of escaping the. ordeal. 

“Despite your description of it (fast) as a form of 
political blackmail, it is on my ])art meant to Ikj an 
appeal to the Highest Tribunal for justice which I have 
failed to secure from you. If I do not survive the orde.'il 
I shall go to the judgment Seat with the fullest faith in- 
my innocence. Posterity will judge between yon us 
representative of an all-powerful Government and me 

as a humble man who has tried to serve his eountry and 
tiumanity through it.” 

Toltcnimm, 

ddmona, Secretary to the Government oi India, on the-' 

7tii February which says : 

“The Government of India, as you svill see from their- 

statement, would be very teiuetant to see you rst ^nd 
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J am instructed to infrom you that should you persist in 
.your intention you will be set at /liberty for the purpose, 
-and for the' duration, of your fast as from the time, of 
its commencement. During the period of your fast there 
will be no objeetion to your proceeding where you 
wish.” 

Upon this Mahatma Gandhi wrote back to Mr. 
‘Tottenham saying ; 

“The impending fast has not been conceived to be 
taken as a free man. If therfeore I am released, there will 
■be no fast in terms of my correspondence. . I have no 
• desire to be released under false pretences.” 

Mr, Tottenham sent a reply saying : 

“If you are not prepared to take advantage of that 
fast and if you will fast while in detention, fyou will 
•do so solely on your own responsibility and at your own 
Tisk. In that event you will be at liberty to have your ^ 
own medical attendants, and also to receive visits from 
friends with the permission of the Government during 
its fast.” 

Thus the fast which became inevitable commenced on 
the lOtli February at the Agha Khan Palace, Govern- 
ment having allowed access to Gandhi to his near 
relatives and friends and a syndicate of doctors includ- 
ing Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. Gilder and Major-General Candy 
Surgeons General to the Government of Bombay. These 
surgeons were allowed to issue daily bulletines regarding 
Gandhiji’s condition.. 
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The news of the fast, created a stir in India from: 
one end to the other. Evcrjnvhcrc meetings were- 
held to pray for the safety of Gandhiji, and his long life 
at most of the places during the fast shops, schools, 
colleges, iiiunicipal offices, private firms and business 
chambers -were closed and all business was suspended 
for a number of days. Everywhere people apprehended 
danger to the life of Gandhiji in view' of the long fast 
arid his weak health and advanced age and they demand- 
ed his unconditional release and the release of. other 
Congress leaders in the jail. Evcryd.ay there were streams, 
of most fervent prayers from millions of souls that had' 
resorted, as the last resort, to knoeking at the door of 
the most merciful Father. This went on till Gandhiji 
was expected to pull through the fast. Even Government 
ser^’ants in Delhi prayed for Gandhiji’s life and demandr 
ed unconditional release in front of the Viceregal lodge.. 
For all the 24 hours during these 21 days Gandhiji’s. 
name was on the lips of .the people and- his frail .body as 
the focTis' of their attention. This shows the extent of ' 
Gandhiji’s popularity with Indians — their concern for 
him. At many places people individually as well as 
collectively fasted for one or more -days. Not only in 
India, people' abroad even showed the same, concern 
towards Gandhij. * 

The Indian leaders of all shades of opinions and of 
different parties held meetings in Delhi and prayed for 
safety and long life of the Mahatma and sent a cable- 
gram to Mr. Churchill, Stalin, Roosevelt aud Marshal 
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Ivvii Shck for interruption nnd inuuediate release 
■of the Jlahatiun. Wheii the Mahatma’s condition durin 
Ills fast took a serious turn three members of the Ticeroy 
Executive CouneilMr. X. E. Sirkar, iMr. Homy Mody raid 
hfr. Ane\ resigned in protest against the Ooveriuuent's 
policy of detention of Gandhiji in the grave hour. 

A brief aecoimt of the Leaders’ Conference is as 
•follov's : — 

A very large gathering of representatii-e men beJong- 
dng to difterent' communities, Hindus. iMohanunadans, 
Parsis. Sikhs and British met at Belhi on Friday, the 
19th February, to give expressions to the feelings in 
the conntry that ]^^ahallna Gandiii slionld be enabled to 
■end Ins fast. In the absence of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
on the first day of the conference, the proceedings were 
■opened by Jlr. Eajgopalachariar in a short speech 
during ^Yilic^h among other tilings he said,-''Beports 
about Gaiidhiji’s health hre none too good.’" After the 
-speech the meeting set up a committee to draft a resolu- 
tion to be placed before the conference. Tlie drafting 
committee adopted a resolution urging the release-of 
hlaliatma Gandhi, and in ^*iew of tiie nigeucy of situa- 


tion. forwarded it inunedialely to His Excellency the 
^"leerov of India. The resolution runs as under. 

* ‘'This conference repesenting diSerent creeds, com- 
immities and interests in India gives expression to the 
interest of the future of India and international good- 
will, Mahatma Gandhi should be released immediately 
and unconditionally. . This conference wiews with the 
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'gravest concern the serious situation that will arise if the 
•Government fail to take timely action and prevent a. 
catastrophe. This conference therefore urges the Govern- 
ment to release Mahatma Gandhi forthwith.” 

At the, meeting of the conference held on the 20th 
February under the presidentship of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru the resolution quoted above was moved hy Dr* 
M. R. Jayakar and adopted unanimously. Among those 
who spoke on the resolution were Sir ■ Maharaj Singh, 
Indian Christian, Dr. Shyama Prashad Mukerjee, Sir 
Haji Kasem Mitta, Master Tara Singh, Dr. Mackenzie 
^Principal, Wilson College, Bombay), Sir A. H. Ghaznavi, 
-Sh. Sarla Devi, Mr. Allah Bux (Ex-Premier, Sind). N. M. 
-Joshi (in the name of Trade Union), Maulana Ahmad 
Said (Secretary Jamait-ul-Ulma). Mr. Zahir-ud-Din 
'{President, Momin Conference ), Mr. Abdul Qajmm 
(voicing the feeling of Pathans of N. W. F, P.)^, . Mr. 
Rumayun Kabir, Dr. G. L. Mehta, Mr. Rana Dev 
(Communist) and Pandit Hirdya Nath Kunzru. Blr. 
K. M. Munshi proposed and Sardar Sant Singh seconded 
-a vote of thanks to the chair and the Conference adjour- 
ned. The resolution together with the names of the 
•supporters was sent tq the Viceroy at once. 

The . following communication dated 20th February 
Trom the Private Secretary to the Viceroy was received 
• by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: 

“His Excellency has asked me to say that he had 
creceived and considered the resolution adopted by the 
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conference under your chairmanship, of which you were- 
good enough to send him a copy to-day. The attitude 
of Government of. India in the matter of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast is set out clearly and in detail in the communique 
which they issued on the 10th February, a copy of which 
I enclose for convenience of reference. No new factor 
has emerged since that date and as the Government of 
India’s communique bring out clearly, responsibility in 
connection with his fast rests solely with Mr. Gandhi, 
with whom, and not with the Government the decision 
to bring to an end must rest.” 

The Viceroy’s reply caused disappointment and gloom, 
among the leaders gathered there. Cables following the 
lines of the resolution passed at the conference with 
the names of the supporters along with a list of some 
of the speeches were also sent to Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Amery, Mr. Arthur (leader of Opposition in the House 
of Conimons) and Mr. William Phillips. 

The standing committee of the conference held a. 
discussion on the Viceroy’.s reply on the 21st February 
and the meeting authorised the President to carry on 
further correspondence on the subject with the Viceroy 
and convene meeting if and when needed. 

The text of the cable addressed to the Premier of 
Britain on behalf of the Leaders’ Conference held is as 
follows : — 

“Three hundred public-men from different parts of 
India representing various communities, creeds andi 
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interests including commerce and^industry, > landed in- 
terests, workers, Commxmists, Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Sikhs, Parsis and British missionaries met yes- 
terday at New Delhi and unanimously passed a resolh^*- 
tion urging immediate and unconditional release of 
Mahatma Gandhi whose condition is fast approaching 
a crisis. We fear that unless immediately released he 
will pass away. We wish to explain tp British public- 
opinion that the Mah^^ma is fasting only to be able 
to review the situation as freeman and to advise the 
people accordingly and on the issue of independence. 
We are convinced that the terms of his letter of 23r(i 
September, recently published by Government amount 
to an unequivocal disapproval on behalf of himself 
and the Congress of all acts of violence. The chair- 
man of the conference, Si^ Tej Bahadur Sapru sub- 
mitted the resolution to the Viceroy yesterday after- 
noon and immediately afterwards he received a reply 
from the Viceroy declining to interfere as no new faetor 
has arisen to alter the previous decision and enclosing 
the official communication of the 10th February. We 
deeply deplore that the advice of so many representatives 
and responsible men should have been summarily turned 
down by the Vieeroy. 

“We firmly believe that if the Mahatma’s life is 
spared a way will be opened to the promotion of peace 
and goodwill as surely as his death as a British prisoner 
will intensify public embitterment. The charges brought 
by the Government against the Mahatma do not rest 
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upon any examination by any impartial tribunal or 
indepedent body of men. 

“We firmly believe, that much of the trouble which 
has arisen was, preventable by timely action on the part 
•of Government last summer and that the Mahatma shall 
be allowed to seethe Viceroy to find a solution as he 
desired. Millions of our countrymen feel that the res- 
ponsibility for saving the Mahatma’s life now rests only 
wuth Government. We therefore urge that the Mahatma 
should be forthwith released. As under the existing 
■constitution the ultimate responsibility is of the British 
Parliament for the peace and tranquillity of India, we 
request that this cable may be brouglit to its notice in 
order that it may do justice in the matter. We are 
covinced that wise and liberal statesmanship will solve 
the Indian British problem more speedily and effectively 
than stern repression.” 

The Bristish Premier Mr. Churchill sent back a reply 
on Febuary 2-f, saying that Mr. Gandhi will iiot be 
•released. His full reply is as follows : 

“The Government of India decided last August that 

t 

Mr. Gandhi and other leaders of Congress must be 
•detained for reasons which have been fully explained and 
• are well understood. The reasons for that decision have 
not ceased to exist and His Majest 3 ^’s Government 
•endorses the determination of the Government of India 
not to be deflected from their duty towards the peo23les 
'of India and of the United Nations -by Mr. Gandhi’s 
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?vttcmpl to secure his uneonditioun! relcusc by fasting. 

“The first duty of the Govormueut of India and Ilis 
IMaicslv’s Government is to defend the soil of India from 
invasion by which it is still menaced and to enable India 
to play her part in the general cause of the United 
^'ations. Tlicrc can be no just ifieal ion for discriminating 
hetwoen Mr. Gavulhi and other Congress leadens. The 
Tcsponsi bility therefore entirely rests with Mr. Gandhi 
himself.” 

The British Premier's reply is exactly the same 
in snb stance as the Vieerny’s, and to some extent, the 
same words are u.scd. Tlie reply shows the same 
sternness as was iised in August last regardless of ii\e 
delicacy of the situation. But the thing calls for com- 
ments surely. Who has greater duty towards India ? 
Mahatma Gandhi who has sacrificed his life for the 
country, tried to raise the status of low-born iind brought 
his conn try -men to the forefront of the world public 
opihion and who is the pride and glory and hope of his 
■country or the British Government who conquered India 
and exploited her to the utmost and suppressed her with 
stern repressive laws and is separating man from by all 
kinds of invidious distinctions. 

The reply of the Premier was received with deepest 
regret aiid concern. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru commented on the refusal 
-of the British statesmen to release Gandhi in the hour of 
•crisis and their failure to do the right thing in the 
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Leaders* Conference in the following terms 

“Mahatma Gandhi has been called a rebel, but/* 
said Sir Tej Bahdur Sapru, “there was a rebel called 
Smutts who is rendering the greatest possible service to 
the Empire. There was another rebel Be Valera, whom 
the British Government wanted to remain in the- 
Empire.” 

“I believe,” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared, “that 
the lesson which is reinforced by the British history is 
that the British Government has always settled with 
rebels rather than loyalists. I am not downhearted’ 
when Mahatma Gandhi is put down by the Home Member 
as a rebel, I still live in the hope that there will be a 
settlement with these rebels and when it takes place 
men like 3’‘ou and me will be ignored.” 

Taking the audience back to terms of the Irish Treat3r 
Sir Tej Bahadur referred to the opinion recorded by 
Mr. Churchill suggesting that Mr. Lloyd George, erred 
in applying tremendous onslaughts without making the 
fairest offer. 

•‘The time had come when the British Government 
remembering their liistory and tradition and remember- 
ing also the change in the situation and irrepressible 
? urge for freedom in this country should win over the 
rebels.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru also said,“ Here is a man 
whose appeal to the imagination of the country is beyondi 
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’■^doubt, who is going to end his life. It is open to you 
to criticise it but you cannot alter the fact, and if it 
should materialise, and if unfortunately he should die 
within the next 24- or 48 hours, I tell you that the task of 
■reconciliation between the British and Hindus, I should 
like to say Indian Nation, would becomer extremely 
difficult. The task of, reconciliation not only between 
Hindus and Muslims, but between the different nations 
•of the country will become next to impossible.” 

“I have read the correspondence and the only inter- 
pretation I can place is that so far as Mahatma Gandhi is 
concerned, his adherence to the doctrine of non-violence 
is as great as it ever was. 

“It was plain after the Cripps failure and the 
iillahabad meeting of the A. I. C. C. that the situatation 
was deteriorating. If the Congress and the Mahatma 
were to be held responsible for the situation, no less 
were the Government responsible. 

“We make on this occasion an appeal to the civilised 
■conscience of Great Britain and the United Nations and 
we do say that if it is intended that, this country 
should settle down to constructive work, then it is 
absolutely necessary that Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released.” 

On the 15th February the Committee of the Indian 
Congressmen in Great Britain sent a cable to President 
JRoosevelt, Marshal Chiang Kai Shek and M. Stalin 
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. .urging them to interFene ,ia.. the matter, of Gandhiji’s- 
. • fast. 

“We urge you as strongly to intervence in G'andliiji’s 
fast crisis: We, submit that on the principle of 'the 
^ Government and with consent of the governed, the Indian 
problem can be immediately • solved ' by handing over 
■political power to the Indian Congress.” 

The committee held . a meeting in London for de- 
manding immediate and unconditional release of 
Gandhiji and formation of a national governnient in 
India. 

The president of the India League of America Mr. 
J. J. Singh even sent message to President Roosevelt and 
General Chiang Kai SKek on the 19th, stating'* He was. 
profoundly disturbed by the possibility of Mr. Gandhi’s 
death”. He urged them to intervene and prevent tliis 
catastrophe and in the name of humanity make Mr. 
Gandhi’s release possible. 

Ceylon showed a very friendly feeling towards India 
by asking the British Premier and the Viceroy of India 
to release Mahatma Gandhi immediately. A telegraphic 
message from Colombo dated the 23rd February 
states : 

“The State Council passed this evening by 2T to 2' 
votes, Mr, Siripala Sumarakhody’s motion expressing' 
concern at Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and requesting the 
British Government to - release him immediately. Tlie 
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resolution ^vns cabled to the British Premier and Ilis 
Excellency the A'iccroy. 

Bolli Houses of the Legislature in Bengal also 
demanded the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

On the is.mic of Mahatma Gandhi's fast three mem- 
bers of the Viccro'ys Executive Council. Mr. M. S. 
Ancy. Mr. X. 11, Sircar and Sir II. P. Mody 
resigned. On the ISlii Februan,’’ they issued a 
joint statement from X'ew Delin saying. 

“Our rcsignivtions from Ilis Excellency the Governor- 
Gcncral's Council have been announced and all that we 
desire to do is to say by way of explanation that ccrUiin 
differences .arose on what we regarded a fundamenbd 
issue (the issue of the action to be taken on Illahatma 
Gandhi’s fast) and we felt we could no longer retain 
our ofiices.” 

Tlicsc members were congratulated by the people of 
their country. But all in vain. Gandlnji wovdd not be 
released. The Government was prepared for all even 
tualitics. They had said that the responsibility lay 
solely with !Mr. Gandhi. On this Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
said in the Leaders’ Conference “if Government intend- 
ed to release they wodld not have accepted the resigna- 
tion of these members.” 

Quite at this time when. Gandlnji was wllingly 
undergoing the long fast behind the bars and was graud- 
ally reducing in flesh, the British Government in Engladn 
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•and the Indian Gtovernment in India thought it ad\nsa- 
We to publish charge sheets. The former a white sheet 
"of 50, 000 words and the latter a pamphlet on Congress 
responsibility for the disturbances of 1942-43 against 
the Congress holding, the Congress Leaders, principally 
Gandhij'i, responsible for the disturbances in the country. 
The Congress Responsibility, was published by Mr. 
Tottenham, the Additional Secretary to the Government 
•of India in the Home Department. 

The charge sheet was a tliesis of the Government on 
the disturbances in the country for the Degree of Respon- 
sibility to be conferred on Gandhiji, principally, and his 
-associates. ^The main points of this are : 

(1) The Congress leaders chiefly Gandhiji, with the 
exception of one or two are all pro -Japanese. 

(2) The Congress leaders do not wish to help the 
•Government in tlie war effort and are obstructing. 

(3) The Congress leaders had planned thoroughly 
-uniformly for the disturbances and hence are responble 
for them. 

(4) The British have reconquered India from the 
‘Congress. 

Summing up the whole theme the pamphlet says , 

“In the face .of ail the evidence of the atmosphere 
produced by Mr. Gandhi’s writing in the Hcvrijan, the 
•evidence of the speeches of the members of the Work 
ing Committee before and at Bombay, the evidence of 
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pTo^ammc involving violent action distributed at the 
time of arrests, the evidence of the form of the uprising, 
the evidence of known Congressmen personally guilty 
of violent actions, the evidence of the pamphlets broad- 
cast in the name of the Congress, only one .answer can 
"be given to the questions ns to who must bear the 
responsibility for the mass uprising and individual crimes 
which have disgraced and is still disgracing the fair name 
of India, That answer is the Indian National Congress, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. 

We arc oonfidcnt that the fact that Mahatma Gandhi, 
us evinced by his speeches and writings, the members 
•of the Working Committee, as is clear from their state- 
ments and speeches, .and almost all Congressmen with 
the exception of a few misguided, arc all anti- Japanese 
und anti-Nazis, the fact that tlic Congress leaders show- 
ed a strong desire to make the war a people’s war by 
enthusing the masses by making them feel that they 
arc fighting to defend their freedom, the fact th.at it 
w.as the Viceroy who disallowed all negotiations with 
the Congress leaders, the negotiations that might have 
settled all differences between British and India, the 
fact that the mass ci^■^l disobedience to be launched by 
the Congress as declacrd by Mahatma Gandhi was to 
be in the most non-violent manner, the fact that it 
'Was Government that fired the first shot by at once 
roping in the revered leaders of the country and the 
fact that the reports of the disturbances were all censor- 
•ed will be a convincing reply to all charges of the 
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Govenunent. 

It is amusing to note that later on ilr, Amery him- 
self on I^Iay 27, in the House of Commons stated that 

The Government of India's statement in a -white 
paper made no charges of pro-Japanese sjmpathy. ” 

On the white paper The Statesman makes the folio-w- 
ing significient remark : 

“Much of it is impressive none needs, repetition here^ 
One generalization may suffice. The Congress part}* is 
large, long established, well organised, its leaders are 
highly intelligent men. That such a body under the 
rough risks of war, should have discussed for many 
weeks as it did last summer, the inaugiuation of a mass 
movement amounting to rebellion, but should ihave 
omitted to plan in very practical fashion for the move- 
ments progress whatever might personally befall there, 
has never seemed to us a credible proposition. 

“This is because the whole scheme was in the mind of 
Gandhiji who would do things only overtly and not 
covertl)’-, according to his principles. 

The Manchester Guardian describes the white paper 
as a speech for the prosecution and observes : 

“The white paper does not touch the problem which 
-when all is said and done confronts us in India, Wh 
cannot sa-tisfv the nationalist demand by an indefinite 
repressive poliev however serious the offences that are 
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punished. Some day we linvc to talk, negotiate and’ 
conduet a political settlement, ” 

The Daily Tlcrald observes ; 

“ TIic war is interested in the fururc. Let us quarrel 
no more about past responsibility for degrading the 
fair name of India. Let us try harder to secure 
India’s partnership redeeming the fair name of civilisa- 
tion.” 

The Daily Worlccr of London describes the white 
paper as : 

“ A document that reflected gravely over the honesty 
and competence of those engaged in its compilation.” 

It also adds. “Those responsible for the dead-lock- 
at-any-pricc policy as typified in this insincere document 
must be forced to change their tune. By the adoption 
of a policy of sincerity agreement with Indian people 
can yet be reached ” 

But it was so comforting to note that, soon after the 
moment when his condition became very serimis, and 
everybody feared the most tragic- event in the history 
of India, that is Gandhi ji’s death might happen, when 
all hopes of his release from all quarters had ceased, 
by his sheer will pow'er, Mahtma Gandhi began to- 
improve slowly and steadily. There was no change 
made in his diet. This filled the Indian nation with 
mirth and glee and revived their hopes. Mahatma 
Gandhi completed his twenty-one day fast. Upon this 
the nation arranged a thanks-giving function to the- 
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Almighty God for the safety of their great leader in the 
■fast. Upon this Dr. D. C. Roy, the attending physician 
said -while presiding at a thanksgiving of the staff and 
■students of the Calcutta University held at Darbhanga : 

The whole fast was in the nature of a religious 
■ceremony. If you start from the beginning and go on 
to the end you will "presume that the whole thing was 
■conceived by him as a part and parcel of a religious 
■ceremony. He started by informing, the Government 
that under certain conditions he was prepared to under- 
take a fast which he called a capacity fast. I think 
.that the word has not been-properly understood, by the 
people. The word ‘capacity fast was. used in. con- 
tradiction to another expression which he used in* 1932. 
A, e. ‘ fast into death. Tn this instance he mentioned 
definitely that it was not his desire to die but that fast 
.for 21 days, because that was in bis opinion, the period 
'Which he had to lay before . himself as- a period of 
‘Tapasya.” 

Dr. Hoy explained that Mahatmaji took citrus juice 
with water only to give his system sufficient oppor- 
.tunityof expelling all the waste that must have been 
- generating in his body in a large quantity due to the 
” He said that it was the only way in which he 
^ aid give himself and the doctors the opportunity of 
getting proper elimination of the waste products from 
the system. 

Continuing Dr. Roy said, “ Mahatmaji started lus 



fast with prayers and he ended his fast with prayers,, 
and througliout the period he had left himself in time 
with infinity. Day in and day out while he' was being 
nursed by doctors and nurses, he was always in a state 
of communion with higlicr powers. I can assure .you 
and the whole countrj’’ that tlic whole period of his fast, 
the way he fought death, the manner in w'hich from hour 
to hour he waited patiently for thc’sueecssful termina- 
tion of the fast, were something of a privilege to witness. 
It was like watching a Fogao, like watching a devotee 
at his prayers, and after these prayers were over, I saw 
him shut his eyes leaning against the* doors, I dare s.aj'- 
to feel the presence of the Almiglity nearer his heart and 
then he broke his fast,’’ 

Conehiding Dr. Roy said, “ Mahatma Gandhi has 
been saved for us. What were the forces that operated 
none of ns knew. We had issued a statement on one 
day that if the fast was not ended it might 'be diffi- 
cult to save him. That is what W'e felt, that is what 
we were apjirehcnsive of. Every minute that fateful 
evening, night and the nc.xt morning was important. 
But the tide turned and the Almighty willed other- 
wise, we pray to God that he might be alive with us 
for many more years.” 

Mr. Horace Alexendar who had been to, Poona and, 
saw Mahatinaji twice during the period of his fast,, 
giving his impression of the fast said : 

“Mahatma Gandhi’s fast is a call to rededication.. 
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Ill part to me it is-solemn act of self purification and 
rededication for the sins and sufferings of India and 
-of the world. I think that is surely a part of his 
message that he sent to us by calling us to a fresh 
dedication of our lives in the service of suffering 
humanity whether it has any special relation to the 
•country or even to the whole world. No one of us 
can tell.” 

Mahatma Gandhi himself said on the conclusion 
of his fast according to B. C. Roy ; “I do not know 
why Providence has sa ved me on this occasion, possibly 
it is because He has som e more mission for me to 
fulfil.” 

The fast came with a su rprise and with a surprise 
it was over, with Gandhiji quite safe, No one could 
imagine that Gandhiji would pull through it at this stage 
and in the delicate s tate of his health. At one time his 
condition became so serious and people feared that the 
most tragic event in the history was drawing nigh. But 
the most merciful Father heard the fervent prayers of 
the helpless India and spared Mahatmaji to her. 
Mahatmaji knew his body has surely capacity for the 
‘st. The fast will ever remain as the greatest event of 
«•! '’tmaji’s life and one of the most important events 
of Indian history. 

The fast was intended neither as a ‘political black 
mail’ nor to find an easy way out. Such imputations 
are cowardly. Gandhiji could not have the patience 
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to 1)C a helpless witness to what was <*(nn.s^ on in the 
country inchiclintr the privations of the millions owinijs 
to the universal scarcity stalhinp; the land, lie had 
waited for six months and could wait no ltuii>t'r. He 
wanted to he in a position to advise his countrymen in 
the situation in winch they were jud. The situation 
prevailing was intolerable for him. lie was much paiiual. 
He wanted a soothing halm for liis pains. If eouviiieed 
of his errors he would dis'^nei.ile himself fisaii his 
previous policy or if n eoneerled aelion was to he 
taken, he should he. in the Working rommillec, lu .Mise 
none of the two things was |imsihle. as a lirm believer 
in Truth and Satyagr.d). lie must enisify f lie flesh by 
fasiinc to he relieved of the liietifa! (f.rtaie. 

Although even after the fast M.ahalma G’aiidhi and 
the. other Congress leaders arc oiiee again the wune 
helpless witnesses to wliai is happening in tiicir e^aintry 
vet the fa.st revived in the hearts of Indians a .strong 
hope that there might once .again he an attempt to .solve 
the Indian deadlock. Among other things the f.-mt 
proved the popularity of Gandhiji with the jjcople in 
India as w’cll as abroad and .shov.'cd that in the itOth 
century a miracle could be per.rormed, and it was perfor- 
med by Mahatma Gandhi. Like any otiicr great man 
Gandhi bears the sins of ot!icr.s. 

Very soon ' after t’nc termination of the gre-at fast 
there was a move for reconciliation between the 
Government and the Congress and for that 4G leaders 



of the countcy’ indudiug those vrho attended the- 
Bombay Conference on ilarch 10, and men like the Rt,. 
Hon'ble Mr. Srinivasa Shsstri, Sir P. C. Siva Swami. 
Iyer and 2^Ir. Vankatarama Sastri and the principal, 
Stagnates and Hindu Staha Sabha leading lights like 
Dr. Shyama Prashad Slookerjee were the signatories.. 
These persons sent a resolution to the Viceroy that 
with a view to improve the Indo-British relations and 
to solve the Indian deadlock* they be allowed to inter- 
view Gandhiji in the jail. There was then an exchange 
of correspondence between Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and tlie Viceroy. Sir Tej in his’ communication ex- 
pressed that a delegation consisting of luniselt. ]Mr. 

- C-. Rajgopalachariar, ^Ir. R. Jayakar and ]Mr. J. R*D. 
Tata would meet the Tieexoy to e^lain to him the 
necessity of permission to see Gandhiji in the jail. 
The Viceroy in his reply, was xmderstood to have 
not committed iiimselt to receive- the delegation but 
suggested to Sir Tej to send liim a statement of views 
of the signatories to the Bombay Conference -resolu- 
tion. On receipt of this memoKindam His Excellency 
would consider if any good wouid result from 3recei\nng 
the deputation. Sir Tej theji. who was the Chairman 
of the > Boraba.y * communicated the text of the 
the Viceroy's rej>Iy to 3Ir. Jayakar. 3Er, K. 31. 31unslii, 
3Ir. RajgopaJacliariar and Sir. Jagdish Prashad. These 
four were asked to prepare, a memorandum widen may 
be forwarded to the Viceroy .jjThe memoradum of the 
statement issued by tlie leaders was sent by Sir Tej to 
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the Viceroy Avho nsktiowlcdgcd the rcQeipt. In reply the 
Viceroy slated that he would be glad to rccci\"c the 
deputation and further asked that a memorandum on 
the matters which the deputation might like to raise 
during the talk with the Viceroy be sent to him prefera- 
bly in advance. 

At the last moment it was suggested tliat the pro- 
cedure to be followed at the meeting was tliat the 
deputation should rqad their memorandum and hear 
the Viceroy’s reply thereto and then the proceedings 
should come to a close, there being no personal dis- 
cussion of the points that the deputation wished to raise. 
On this the idea of the deputation meeting the Viceroy 
was dropped and His Exccllenc}’^ was asked to dispense 
with their personal attendance. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru the deputation was to consist of Mr. 
C. Rajgopalachariar. Sir Parshotamdas Thakardas, 
Pandit H. N. Kunzru. Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. K. M. 
Munshi. A communique issued from the Viceroy’s 
house, New Delhi, dated the 1st April, released for 
the information of the public, the text of the memo- 
randum submitted by the Deputation from the 
Leaders’ Conference along with Lord Linlithgow’s 
^epI3^ will follow 

The memorandum said: 

“We are submitting the memorandum in accordance 
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with His Excellency’s desire that he should have a 
written statement precisely explaining what we wish 
to say to which His Excellency proposes to give a 
written reply. While we do so we hope that the 
helpful spirit in which we approached this matter also 
animates His Excellency and that it is with a com- 
pletely open mind that he will receive the Deputa- 
tion. 

“We are glad that His Excellency has found the 
resolution of the conference of ‘Oth and 10th March 
perfectly clear. We have therein expressed- a desire 
that His Excellency should permit a few of us to 
meet Gandhiji who is tmder detention to ascertain 
authoritatively his reactions to the events which have 
, happened since his arrest and to explore with him 
avenues for reconciliation. If His Excellency has no 
objection to this, we shall avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity and discuss matters with Gandhiji. We will 
then go to His Excellency again and place om pro- 
posals before him. In case His Excellency has any 
objections to follow this course, we should like to be 
informed of the objections so that we may trj'’ to 
answer them and for this purpose we desire an inter- 
view with His Excellency. 

“We have carefully read the correspondence whicli 
has passed between His Excellency and Gandhiji and 
which has been published. We feel that-Gandhiji has al- 
ready expressed his disapproval of -violence and sabot age, 
and we have no doubt that he will cast his influence 





on the side of internal harmony and reconciliation, 

“The correspondence and statement published in 
conneetion with tlie fast have themselves discouagd 
the disturbanees and the contempliited' meeting with 
Gandhiji will, in our view, further the same object. 

“We feel that though order might haye been re- 
stored' on surface everyday that passes without a 
solution of the Indian problem intensifies the hostility 
between Britain and India, and renders any future 
solution more and more difficult to attain until we 
apprehend it may become even impossible. We are 
convineed that Gandhiji’s assistanee is essential for 
the restoration of goodwill and for a solution of the 
proble m even for the. interim period including an adjust- 
ment of Hindu-Muslim claims. On the other hand 
unpleasant as it is we cannot help feeling ,that re- 
fusing to permit us to have any contact with Gandhiji 
now would be equivalent to a determination on the 
part of the Great Britain that there should be no- 
attempt at a settlement of the problem and reconcilia- 
tion between nationalist India and Britain whatever 
may be immediate administrative convenience thereof. 
VVe hope that His Excellency Avill not take up this 
attitude. We feel that though there is no present 
danger of axis aggression in India, the strained re- 
lations between Government and the people ar'’ cV-’-^ht 
with great evil and all that is possible sho ■ 



to replace it by a better feeling. 

“As thfe war is getting long, drawn out measure 
to solve the economical problem arising out of it as 
well as plans for increasing production of food and 
■ other essential articles and improving transport and 
distribution as well measures of control have to be 
envolved. Such measures can be organised and regulated 
only by a national administration or a Government 
that can reasonably claim to approach that character 
and is in a position to justify policies adopted from time, 
to time although they may involve considerble hardships 
on all sections of the people. The situation is growing 
more and more serious everyday and we feel that a 
Government commanding the loyal and affectionate 
co-operation of all the people can be constituted for 
period of the war only if we are permitted to talk with 
Gandhiji, consult him. and obtain his support. I'he 
request that we make is intended to achieve this object. 
It cannot hurt the Government or the war effort in 
the least and in our view is likely to lead to constructive 
results.” 

The Viceroy in his reply repeated the same arguments 
that the deputation is not representative, that the 
Congress has not repudiated the violence for which it 
was responsible, that the Congress has not given 
assurance for the future and that the national Govern- 
ment stressed in the memorandum is not to be constitu- 
ted according to their conception. 

The Viceroy’s refusal to Indian leaders to make 
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an attempt to solve the Indian dead-lock by seeing 
Gandhiji in the jail was much resented by every body. 

The same was felt much by the churchmen of 
England who said “Conciliate India”. The full state- 
ment is reproduced below ; • ■ 

London, April 3. An appeal to make a public 
declaration on the Indian situation is made in a 
letter fj’om pi’omincnt churchmen and otlicrs to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and York, the Metropolitan 
of India, Moderator of the Church of cotland and 
the President of the ' Fi’ce Church Council. The signa- 
tories. the letter states, were moved by the tragic 
succession of events that have occurred in India since 
'the out-break of war and by the conviction that the 
increasing dangerous situation can yet be retrieved. 

The signatories say: “We feel the situation, which 
has been allowed to develop, is the result of what now 
appears to many in this country as well as in India as 
policy of procrastination.” 

They added: “An overwhelming majority of the 
British people have long looked for a more constructive 
policy and co-operative spirit in our relations with 
India and want to see a broader and more realistic 
basis established on which it will be possible to build 
a happier and more progressive future. We believe 
that a new beginning can and must be made not with 
renewed promises but with so widely established founda- 
tions for gepuine co-operation before enmity and mistrust 



have become hardened and \videspread. 

Appealing for a public declaration of the moral and 
spiritual issues involved, the signatories express the 
opinion that very real harm was being done to the 
cause of the Allied Nations. Under these circumstances 
it would surely be a lasting shame upon our religion 
and race to keep silent. Christian opinion in this 
country, in India and in the -world at large, was 
anxiously awaiting leadership in this matter. The 
signatories included the Bishop of Broadford, formerly 
India Secretary, Baptist Missionary Society, Calcutta, 
Reverend Harbert Anderson, Baptist Missionary Society, 
Reverend George Howells, General Direct or, Industrial 
Christian Fellowship; P. T. R. Kirk, Congregational 
Church Mission, Reverend D. Gordon .Livingstone, 
Miss Mandi Reyden, Reverend Michel Scott, formerly 

the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment and Mr. Edward 

✓ 

Thompson. 

But on the Indian problem Mr. Amery, the Secretery 
of State for India, during the debate on India, in the 
House of Commons on March 23, made very bitter 
remarks. He observed that ‘the origin of the situation 
in India and the reasons for its continuance can only 
be understood in the^ light of the Congress party’s nature 
and policy ; originally democratic and constitutional, the 
Congress has progressively become a dictatorship aiming 
at the expulsion by revolutionar}^ though professedly 
non-violent methods of the existing British Raj and its 
suppression by a Congress Raj. The character and the 
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methods of the Congress had largely been shaped by a 
single man, namely Mr. Gandhi, whose peculiar appeal 
to Hindu veneration for the ascetic has helped to make 
him an unquestional dictator of by far the largest, best 
financed, and most rigidly drilled party organisation 
in India. He repeated the exploded myth that the 
Congress was^ trying to establish its Raj and the 
baseless charge that it was Mr. Gandhi who torpedoed 
the Cripps’ plane. He also remarked that the great 
success that the Congress achieved in the 1937 elec- 
tions intoxicated the Congress leaders and the immin- 
ence of war came as a shock to Mr. Gandhi’s dream 
of early power. He added that an “open rebellion 
was started by Mr. Gandhi at a time when the British 
had withdrawn to within fifty miles of Alaxendria, and 
only the approaching monsoons seemed to stand between 
India and Japanese invasion. The swift and resolute 
decisioii of the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council caused the rebellion to go off at half cock.” He 
repeated the same theme that “the claim that the 
concentrated and skilled attacks upon vital sectors of 
strategical considerations were merely a spontaneous 
manifestation of public indignation against the arrest 
of popular leaders was straining credulity beyond limit.’ 
In the absence of .most explicit assurances and effective 
guarantees as a complete change of attitude among 
those who have brought so much unhappiness upon 
India and might .still endanger the Allied entire cause, 
in India, it is difficult, indeed dangerous, to consider 
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any concessions for Mr. Gandhi“ Further he added. 

“ We have too lightly assumed and -let India assume 
that her Government would necessarily be similar to our 
type. Indians alone must find a solution for only 
tlien would they be minded ro make it succeed. We 
can only help to solve it by continuous goodwill, active 
interest and encouragement of every effort the Indians 
may make to solve the present deadlock: above alh by 
imparting to them some measures of our common faith 
in our common future.” 

Regarding the charges against Mr. Gandhi and the 
other Congress leaders enough is known to the readers. 
The only thing not known is the help to solve the Indian 
problem by Indians themselves, by continuous good- 
will, active interest and encouragement of every effort. 
Equally unknown to India is the common faith in the 
common future. If the common faith is the British 
imperialism and Indian slavery, it is better not to know 
it at all. 

The Government of India by this time had become 
so hard and- wooden and vindicative that at this time 
Begum Abul Kalam Azad fell seriously ill, telegrams 
were sent and requests made to the Gover/.ment to set 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad free but to no purpose. The 
Begum passed away on April 9 but Maulana Sahib liad 
no good fortune to have the last glimpse even of his 
most beloved wife. 

At this time there came up two important cases one 
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in the High Coiirt of Calcutta to question the validity 
of Ordinance in Sections 5, 10. 14 and 16 which held 
that the sections were ultra vires and the second in the 
Federal Court to question the validitN’’ of Rule 10 of the 
Defence of India Act, which held that the Rule went 
? 3 eyond the powers which the Legislature thought fit to 
confer on the Ccntril Government and was hence 
invalid. 

But the judgment of the eminent Jurist like Sir 
Maurice Gwyer given on April 22 ciusod not mueh 
embarrassment in New Delhi and White Hall. The 
authorities showed no sign to obey the deeision of the 
highest tribunal of the country and soon on April 
28, framed another validating Ordinance, those detained 
were not set free even for the intervening interval. 
Thus runs the validating Ordinance: 

New Delhi, April 28. The expected Ordinance 
validating the action already taken under the Defence 
of India Rule 26 and amending the Defence of India 
Act is published to-day. 

The Ordinance substitutes the following for existing 
■clause 10 of section 2 (2) of the Act : — 

“The apprehension and detention in custody of any 
persoft whom the authority, empowered by the rules 
to apprehend or detain .as the case may be suspects on 
grounds appearing to such authority to be reasonable, 
of being a hostile origin, or of having acted, acting, 
being about to act or being likelj’’ to act in a manner 
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prejudicial to the public safety or interest, the Defence- 
of British India, the maintenance of public order. His- 
Majesty’s relations with foreign powers or Indian States, 
the maintenance of peaceful conditions in tribal areas 
or the efficient prosecution of the war, or with respect 
to whom such authority is satisfied that his apprehen- 
sion and detention are necessary for the purpose of prev- 
enting from acting in any such prejudicial manner the 
prohibition of such person from entering or residing or 
remaining in any area and the compelling of such 
persons to reside and remain in any area or to do or 
abstain from doing anything. 

“The Ordinance further provides : For removal of 
doubts, it is hereby enacted that no order heretofore 
made against any person under Rule 26 of the Defence 
of India Rules shall be deemed to \)e invalid or shall be 
called in question on the ground merely that the said 
rule purported to confer powers in excess of the powers 
that might at the time the said rule was made be 
lawfully conferred by a rule made or deemed to have 
been made under seetion 2 of the Defence of India Act 
1939.”— P. /. 

At this time on April 26, another surprisewas sprung' 
on Indians. Mr. Phillips, President Roosevelt’s personal 
envoy, declared that he applied to the Government of 
India to interview IVfr. Gandhi in the jail for a purpose 
that was not given out by Mr. Phillips but he was 
refused permission. So that the things may not take up 
an ugly shape and there.be no misunderstanding and 
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any undesirable comments from any American quartcr,. 
it was explained in U.S.A. as follows : 

‘ Mr. Paillips’ purpose in seeMng appointment with 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nebru was part of his programme 
to obtain all possible information from all sides and 
factions on the Indian problem. 

“ President Roosevelt’s special envoy to India Mr.. 
William Phillips would have been remiss in his duty had 
he failed to make an effort to see'Mr. Gandhi and. 
Pandit Nehru,” said the Washington Post, “and it is- 
unfortunate that the permission to visit and talk tO' 
these imprisoned nationalist Indian -leaders was not 
granted by the Indian Government.” 

The paper added : “Yet under the existing circum- 
stances the British can hardly be blamed for taking the 
stand they did. A visit by Mr. Phillips to Mr. Gandhi 
and Pandit Nehru would probably have been interpreted 
throughout the length and breadth of India as an 
indication that the United States was ready to intervene 
in the Indian situation. It might, therefore, have 
revived the bitter controversy that led the Indian 
Government to jail the national leaders last year and. 
prpvoked a revival of the disturbances harmful to tlic 
war effort. Evidently the British are content to let 
the sleeping dogs lie. Whether or not such a policy in 
wise in the long run, there can be little doubt tliat 1;hc 
Indian situation is less disturbed to-day than it was a. 
year ago.” 

Ordinarily India has little to expect from 



it is far away from her and is the blood and bones of 
Britain. But at this time when the Indian leaders 
have declared that they are interested in the victory of 
the Allied arms and America is the principal mem- 
ber of the Allied Nations she did expect of America 
to intervene if not for the sake of India at least 
for the sake of her whole-hearted co-operation and 
hence the early victory of the allied arms. It is 
altogether a vain hope to supjiose that America even 
at tliis time much less at any other time will try to 
make a little intervention in the Indian affairs for the 
sake of India herself. In pursuance of that policy when 
Mr. Churchill declared in the House of Commons on 
March IS, that “The Government is convinced that the 
administration of Britain, British Colonies must remain 
the sole responsibility of Great Britain,” America kept 
quite quiet. In the face of such testimony what faith 
can be put in President Roosevelt’s words that the 
Atlantic Charter applies to all humanity. Equally unin- 
spiring to India are his w'ords, “To-day we recognise 
the fact that our enemies are not only Germany, Italy 
and Japan, they are all the forces of oppression, in- 
tolerance, insecurity and injustice that have impeded the 
forw'ard march of civilisation,” which he uttered on the 
occasion of second anniversary of the.Atlanlic Charter at 
Washington, the words that mean much and convey 
much hope if supported by intention and action. 

At the time Barnard Shaw’s indictment of the 
British Government in imprisoning Gandhiji was publi- 
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shed in the Hindu, he wrote very I'celingiy. — 

’’You may quote me as declaring that the imprison- 
ment of Ga^dhi is the stupidest blunder the government 
has let itself to be landed in by its right swing to the 

incurable die-hards The King 

should release Gandhi unconditionally as an act of 
grace, unconnected with the policy and apologise to 
him for the mental defectiveness of his cabinet. That 
would be what is possible to ease the Indian situation.” 

At this very time the papers published extracts from 
tlv speech of Mr. Louis Fischer, the eminent A.merican 
iournalist that he delivered last February before a 
crowded house at Sanfaransisco. Louis Fischer had spent 
a lot of time in India and came into close contact with 
Gandhiji as well as General Wa^^ell and Lord Linlith- 
gow. He tells us clearly that Gandhiji is not pro-Japa- 
nese and that Marshall Chiang Kai Shek had warned 
Churchill, Roosevelt that attempt to suppress the 
Indian freedom movement in the midst of the war may 
drive all India into the arms of Axis. He also tells the 
cause of the failure of Cripps-mission and the intentions 
of Mr. Churchill towards India. But it is regretted that 
extracts are prohibited from publication on the plea 
that their publication in India will interfere with the 
good relations between Britain and America although 
their publication in America itself causes no such in- 
terference. 

Now another attempt was made by Non-party Leader 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Dr, M. R. Jayakar, Dr. 
Sachidanand Sinha, Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, Raja 





I^faheshwar Dayal Seth and Kan war Sir Jagdish Parshad 
towards ending the Indian deadlock. They issued a 
weighty statement on May 22 urging upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of setting up an independent and 
impartial tribunal to deal with the charges levelled 
against Gandhiji and the Congress leaders, and in case 
this is not possible, they should be released to enable 
them 'to re-consider the whole situation in consultation 
with other parties. This they said was demanded by 
justice no less than expediency. The statement says:— 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent refusal to 
permit any non-Congress leaders to interview Mahatma 
Gandhi and the speeches of Mr. Amery in the House 
of Commons can be reasonably interpreted as indicating 
•that the British Government are resolved to keep 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
prominent leaders of the Congress in detention without 
trial for the duration of the war. Even more significant 
is the denial to Mr. Phillips, the personal representative 
of President Roosevelt, of an opportunity to see 
Mahatma Gandhi. We ourselves have regretted that 
the Congress should have passed the resolution which ^ 
it did pass on the 8th August, 1942, at Bombay. We 
have also condemned the acts of violence and sabotage 
which took place a few months ago in this country. 
We wish to place be 3 mnd all doubts that we seek for 
no concession for Mahatma Gandhi and his chief 
associates. We are not petitioners on their behalf for 
clemency or tenderness. Our demand is for justice and 
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no more and no less. Grave charges have been publicly 
made against Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues and 
it has been suggested, both in England and in Irdia, 
that the Congress leaders were pro-Japanese. To the 
best of our knowledge and belief there is no truth in 
this allegation. Mahatma Gandhi’s pacifism, known all 
•over the world, should not, in our opinion, be interpreted 
as amounting to his sympathy with Japan or with any 
of the Axis powers. 

“The charges brought against Mahatma Gandhi are 
to be found in the published correspondence between 
the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, in Government 
•communiques and pamphlets and in the pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is somewhat 
jemarkable that these charges have been made at a time 
when those who could meet them had no opportunity 
•of rebutting them. 'It has been said that nothing was 
•easier for Mahatma Gandhi than to repudiate acts of 
violence or acts of sabotage and to withdraw civil 
•disobedience. 

“We feel that he ;has already repudiated the acts 
of violence and it is our conviction that so far as he is 
•concerned, his adherence to the doctrine of non-violence 
is as strong to-day as it ever was. For ourselves we 
•do not believe in civil. disobedience, either on principle 
or as a matter of expediency, but we are constrained to 
observe that matters were allowed to drift after the 
failure of the Cripps-mission and no attempt was made 
to avert a crisis by the exercise of imagination and con- 
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structive statesmanship. 

“Taking the situation as it is we urge that the ipse 
dixit, of the executive government should not be 
regarded as sufficient to justify the prolonged detention 
of imprisoned leaders without impartial investigation. 
Let those ex parte accusations be investigated by a 
tribunal of unchallengable status and impartiality -a 
tribunal so constituted as to satisfy all reasonable men 
that it will carry on its investigation without fear or 
favour, and that its decisions will in no way be influenc- 
ed by the published views of the executive government. 
We consider that the setting up of such a tribunal is 
in the highest interests of the government itself. 
Madame Chiang Kai Shek has recently stated in a public 
speech in America that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should 
be set at liberty and that speech was made after the 
charges against him had been broadcast to the world. 
Can his continued detention be justified before world 
opinion if he is denied every opportunity of defending 
himself, 

“If the objection to our demand is that such an 
investigation into the charges against Mahatma Gandhi 
and his co-W'orkers is not feasible during the war, we 
should like to point out that in ■ his letter to Mahatma 
Gandhi dated February 5, 1943, His Excellency the 
Viceroy said : “If we do not act on all this information 
or make it publicly known, it is because the time is not 
yet riple ; but you may rest assured that the charges 
against Congress will have to be met sooner or later 
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and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear 
yourselves before the world if you can.” To this 
Mahatma Gandhi replied in his letter dated February 7, 
1944 : .'‘You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish 
the charges against the Congress. Have you ever 
thought of the possibility of their being found baseless 
when they are put before an impartial tribunal ? Or 
that some of the condemned persons might have died 
in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence that 
the living can produce might become unavailable ?” 
It is clear, therefore, that so far back as the 5th of 
February, 1943, the possibility of these leaders having 
to clear themselves before the world was considered 
and maintained by His Excellency the Viceroy himself. 
We cannot see, therefore, any valid reason why that 
possibility should not be translated into a fact at this 
stage. To the objection that the setting up of a tribunal 
will lead to public excitement, our reply is that the 
continued detention of these leaders had already caused 
and. is causing grave dissatisfaetion and a keen sense 
of injustice in the public mind. If Mahatma Gandhi 
and his colleagues are not allowed' to meet the charges 
against them until after the war and are to be kept in 
prison till then, the plain implication of this is that 
some of the most prominent Indian leaders will be kept 
in jail without trial for may be five years and some of 
them may even die during this long interval. Mr. 
Amery’s 'tauntingly provocative description of' suhb 
detention as ‘innocuous isolation’ has only increased' 
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public resentment. Government^ may think that they 
are strong enough to ignore all such feelings and ’ that 
they are the sole judges as to when and whom to arrest 
and detain without trial for an unlimited period.- What- 
ever may be said of such action on the part of a Govern- 
ment of the people, the same cannot apply to a govern- 
ment carried on by an irremovable executive, irres- 
ponsible to the people of this country or to its legislature 
and in which the key positions are still in British hands. 
Whatever the legal position, the Government of India 
must, in the circumstances, seek a moral basis for its 

i 

actions and it is with that obj'ect in view that we suggest 
an investigation by an impartial tribunal. 

We should, in conclusion, like to point out that 
the Defence of India Rule, under which Mahatma 
Gandhi and his colleagues were arrested, was pronounced 
last month by the Federal Court in an authoritative 
decision to be invalid. Instead of availing themselves 
of the opportunity to restore those men to freedom 
under , the sanction of a decisively the highest 
j'udicial authority in India, we regret" that the Govern- 
ment of India have tried to legalise their action 
by |.a validating ordinance. No well-wisher of the 
country can contemplate without grave concern a 
i-^ontinuance of the present state of things which 
forebodes ill for the mutual relations between India 
and Britain. The sense of frustration is now deeper 
if less vociferous. We sincerely hope that our sugges- 
tion that the imprisoned leaders may be given a 
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chance of clearing ihemselvcs may be accepted. If 
Government for any reason arc not prepared to set 
up an impartial tribunal, then justice no less than 
expediency, demand that .Mahatma Gandhi and his 
colleagues should be set at liberty so that they may 
apply themselves as free men, as we expect tiiat they 
will, to a review of the situation and to the solution of 
the prcccnt deadlock in consultation and co-operation 
with other important parties.” 

To this statement of the leaders Mr. Amcry made a 
reply in the House of Commons : — 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, Amcry, 
stated in the House of Commons to-day that the 
Government of India have no intention of staging a 
trial of Mr. Gandhi and other detained Congress 
leaders. 

lilr. Amery was replying to the Labour Member 
Mr. Sorensen, who asked whether any response had 
been made to the recent plea of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
and other non-Congress leaders, that lilr. Gandhi and 
his colleagues slrould appear before a judicial tribunal 
to enable them to refute the allegations of pro- Japanese 
sympathy and other charges contained in a white- 
paper. Mr. Amery added that the Government of 
India’s statement was republished in a wliite paper 
made on charges of pro-Japanese sympathy. 

The last part of the statement of Mr. Amery is 
a matter of congratulation both to Mr. Amery and 
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to the leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur. It is the most 
correct and true statement of facts. We only regret 
that it has come out too late. But bettor late than 
never. In the face of this statement Mr. A. Totten- 
ham'’s thesis loses half of its value. And we are sure Mr. 
Araery will soon be. convinced and state publicaly that 
the thesis has absolutely no value as Gandhiji and his 
colleagues -ire not responsible for the di turbances in the 
country ; ratlier they mean to be a support to the 
cause of the Allies. 

Mr. Amery and Co., have constantly been declar- 
ing that unless the Congress and the other parties made 
up their differences nothing could be done towards 
the progress of India and to make war their own 
concen. Gandhiji once again tried to test the British 
Government of their sincerity and wrote a letter to 
Mr. Jinnah even from inside the jail. It is not known 
what were the contents of the letter. Mr. Jinnah 
even had expressed a desire that Gandhiji should 
write to him for the purpose. But that letter remains 
undelivered to Mr. .Jinnah till to-day, although remains 
the news of the letter written- appeared in the paper.s on 
May 26, 1948. 

This was explained by the Government that, 

“In accordance with thier known policy in regard 
to correspondence or interviews with Mr. Gandhi the 
Government of India have decided that this letter 
cannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah. They arc not prepared to give 
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facilities for political correspondence or contact to a 
person detained for promoting an illegal mass move- 
ment which he has not disavowed and tiius gravely 
embarrasing India’s war effort at a critical time- It 
rests with Mr. Gandhi to satisfy the GoverJunent 
of India that he can safely be allowed once more 
to participate in the public affairs of the coiintry, 
and until he docs so, tlie disabilities from which he 

suffers are of his own choice.” 

Mr. .Tinnah even wriggled out from his previous 
position. 

To settle with the other parties in the country 
Gandhi] i is not allowed contact with them because his 
policy remains the .same as before his arrest. To 
review that policy be is not allowed any contJict 
with the Working Committee. Singly he is not convin- 
ced of the Government’s point of view. How should 
the Gordian knot be unravelled ? The Government 
insists that it should be cut by Gandhiji making 
an absolute • surrender. Gandhiji would not do it. 

The letter, as revealed later, said to Mr. Jinnah 
I welcome your invitation (in the ‘Dawn’). I suggest 
our meeting face to face rather talking through 
corres >ondence. But I am in your hands. 

“I hope that this letter will be sent to you and, 

if^ you agree to ray proposal, that the Government 
will let you visit me. 

“One thing I had better mention. There seems 
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to be an ‘if’ about your invitation. Do you say I should 
write only if I have changed my heart. Grod alone 
knows men’s hearts. 

“l would like you to take me as 1 am. 

“Why should not both you and I approach the 
great question of communal unity as men determined 
'On finding a common solution and work together 
to make our solution acceptable to all who are concerned 
with it and are interested in it.’ 

Your sincerely 
(Sd) M. K. Gandhi. 
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